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My life has been a series of thrilling episodes, ups 
and downs. I had occasion to go up to London on 
Monday, December 11th, 1922. On returning home 
at 8 p.m., as the engine on the lorry was running 
badly, like a dead-tired horse, I was stepping off the 
footboard to walk up the hill, as we were within a 
half-a-mile of home, when I missed my step, slipping 
into the ditch, and falling on to a stub on my left 
side. I have been confined to the house some time. 
As the pain has got easier, I have resolved to put a 
few of the pitfalls encountered during my career on 
record for the benefit of others. For, however well 
one may watch one’s path, accidents occur which are 
diversions of the path. In the whole of this day’s 
journey this was the only spot where this accident 


could have happened in the sixty odd miles. 
ISAAC MEAD. 
December 30th, 1922. 


PREFACE. 

It has been a pleasure to me to read Mr. Mead’s 
MS. It gives us an insight such as we seldom get 
(I have never come across another example) into rural 
cottage life, and an unusually intimate sketch of the 
labourer’s work on a farm, of farm operations fifty 
years ago, now superseded and largely forgotten. No 
less interesting is the account of work in the mill, the 
windmill, now almost extinct, and the little old- 
fashioned water-mill. There is also much _ profitable 
information upon the raising of various kinds of stock, 
horses, poultry, bees, in all which matters the writer 
is a known expert, and there is much general philo- 
sophy of a wholesome kind. 

Mr. Mead is a successful man. Risen from the 
lowest grade of farm labour, he has, by strenuous and 
intelligent exertion, become farmer, master miller, and 
owner of land. To whatever his success is due— 
readers must estimate this from their view of his life— 
there is no doubt that there were three contributory 
things, viz., good parents, the fear of God. and a taste 
for literature. A cottage boy feeding his mind on 
Bunyan, Defoe, Dickens, and the Bible may not be 
so rare a thing as we generally suppose; but rare it is, 


and precious. 


It pleases me also to feel that for the privilege 
of seeing the work in advance, and of writing this little 
introduction, I have this qualification, that I have 
known the writer’s family for the whole of my life, 
nigh on seventy years, and have appreciated them as 
upright, sturdy, genuine Essex folk. And what better 
thing can be said of anyone? I have, at Mr. Mead’s 
request, made certain corrections in the MS., but 
only in the matter of punctuation and syntactical 
connexion, scrupulously leaving the vernacular expres- 
sion intact. The narrative is not representative of our 
racy old dialect. I wish it were. Mr. Mead used 
this as a boy, and still knows it well, but has shaken 
it, for composition purposes at least, out of his vocabu- 
lary ; whereby he and the reader alike are losers. But 
there! (as we say) we must not be greedy. Content- 
ment is one of the virtues that the writer’s philosophy 
enjoins upon us. 


EDWARD GEPP. 


Chafhx, Felsted. 
January, 1923. 
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THE LIFE STORY OF AN 
ESSEA LAD. 


CHAPTER I. 


1 was born on January 28rd, 1859, at the Building 
Yard, High Easter. 

My earliest recollection is the wedding of King 
Edward VII (then Prince of Wales) in 1863. I well 
remember that the National and British Schools united 
and, with the Dunmow Union drum and fife band at 
the head of the procession, marched to and from the 
Church, then onwards to the Bury Farm, where they 
provided a splendid meal for the whole of the old 
people as well. I remember this because Iwas walking 
at the extreme end of the procession, whereas the front - 
ranks—the older boys and girls—had flags and javelins 
(poles with a knob on the top like the end of a curtain 
pole). I well remember the barn where the meal was 
provided was decorated, and Chinese lanterns were 
hung all over the place. I also had my first taste of 
home-cured ham, which we had in sandwiches, ete. I 
remember there were considerably over 130 in this 
procession. 

When I was four years old, I remember services 
were being held in the old British School, that formerly 
had been used in the business of the butchering trade. 
This was where I was educated. The Chapel was 
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under repair at the time. 1 remember quite distinctly 
that | was fidgeting about, so Father took me in his 
arris,juss outside the door,and gave me three slaps upon 
the place which Nature had reserved for such punish- 
ment, and at once took me back into the Schoolroom, 
as if nothing had happened. I had not time to cry or 
make any noise. This was the only time I ever was 
spanked by him. I remember Mother was angry with 
Father for doing this, as the neighbours laughed, and 
told her what had been done. When the Chapel was 
finished, at the time of the opening Mr. Manning 
Prentice, of Stowmarket, the founder of the Scheol 
and the Chapel in 1846, paid a visit to the School, and 
the scholars were asked to sing to him. J remember 
well that we sang several rounds. One was “ Three 
Blind Mice ’’ in three classes. 1, of course, was in 
the infant class. Then we sang ‘‘ London Bridge is 
Broken Down ”: but the one Mr. Prentice liked most 
was one that I also liked, viz., “‘ For Health and 
Strength and Daily Food, we praise Thy Name O 
Lord.’’ This we had to repeat, at his request, several 
times. .1 well remember Mr. Prentice patting me on 
the head, congratulating me on my singing. I was not 
shy, owing to my custom of sitting by the side of 
Father in leading the singing, as there were no musical 
instruments in such places at that time. The singing 
was on this plan: as very few of the old people at this 
time were able to read, the Clerk used to give out the 
number of the hymn; then he would read two or more 
verses out; then repeat the number; and off we 
started. In many cases he would read two lines out 
of a four-lined verse; then the singing stopped, time 
he read the other two lines. This was done so the 
poor old follk could join in the singing. 


Farner ann Moruer, 1870. 
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About 1866 my eldest brother, Alfred, bought a 
concertina, and then he assisted my father, who 
hitherto had nothing but a tuning fork to help him. 
Another friend who was a very great help to us was 
Mr. William Clayden, the village blacksmith. So in 
this case the trade was lived up to. Here I should 
like to mention a few names of some who carried on 
the work of God in this village to the best of their 
ability, as far as lay in their power and light. This | 
mention because I heard it said on many occasions by 
Mr. Manning Prentice, who was educated at Chipping 
Ongar, in the County of Essex, that as he and Mr. 
Ridley, of the Ridleys of Chelmsford, were going for 
their holiday at Christmas to Felsted Mill, they missed 
their way in passing through the Rodings, and found 
themselves at the Green at High Easter, where a pump 
now stands. Mr. Prentice and Mr. Ridley were both 
struck with the appearance of the place, and said, 
“What a good place for an open-air service.’’ They 
then said if possible they would come in the summer. 

My Uncle Edward, father’s brother, had a very 
good voice, and used to join my father in week-night 
services, also Mr. William Clayden and his younger 
brother, Thomas, who also was a blacksmith. To show 
the difference in a country village at this period, I will 
mention that during the past seventy years over forty 
small farms have either been burnt down or pulled 
down. There were five different bootmakers, of whom 
one used to employ four men besides himself, one 
harness-maker, one butcher, two blacksmiths, two 
bricklayers (master workers), two grocer’s shops or 
stores, one tailor and draper, two carpenters, two 
wheelwrights. These were all working for themselves, 

In the following summer Mr. Prentice and Mr. 
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Ridley paid their promised visit to High Easter to 
hold what was to be a memorable service in the open 
air. As in a great number of cases, a little opposition 
caused the seed to grow stronger and quicker than 
would be the case if none were met with. Upon this 
village green lay a load of gravel that was placed there 
in readiness to mend the road. Upon seeing the 
number of people that were assembled to hear the 
speakers, Mr. Prentice—the better to see who he was 
addressing—stood upon the heap of stones, whereupon 
the then Surveyor (I do not remember his name or I 
would give it) told him to get off the heap of stones, 
as it was parish property. Mr. Prentice did so, and 
asked if someone would lend him a chair. A poor 
old man, Thomas Hasler, at once rushed into his 
house and brought out his best table, which enabled 
the speaker to deliver a very remarkable and epoch- 
making address. This was the principal cause of the 
present Chapel being erected at High Easter. Here 
I give a few names of the principal attendants at the 
period I name: John Holgate, Jas. Portway, Geo. 
Boatman, Nathaniel Mead, Jon. Mead, Isaac Mead, 
Edward Mead, R. Mead, T. Hasler, Mrs. Beard, who 
was a constant attendant, and she acted as midwife 
for very many years. I can still to-day, in fancy, 
hear her as she was singing at Baptismal Services. 
At the time I was attending school, although there 
was another school, which was very well attended 
viz., the National School—there were over sixty 
scholars attending our school. What a contrast to 
see a village, as then was the case, beaming with 
happy, contented people, young and old, all contented 
and happy, and always willing to do a kind act, with- 
out fee or reward. This poor old soul, Mrs. Beard, 
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had at the time I mention been a widow for many 
years. At all times, night or day, she was going from 
place to place giving a helping hand, for the sake of 
doing what she considered her duty. At this period 
many of the village folk would have felt slighted if 
one had offered to pay them. They did a kind act 
for the seke of doing it; doing good without publishing 
it abroad. Another poor old widow’s name comes to my 
mind as I write, Mrs. Sains (I write it as pronounced. 
but I believe it should be spelt Sawen),who used to sell 
coal for a part living and also take in washing and 
mangling. Many and many a hundredweight of coals 
I used to carry to her customers out of my school hours, 
for my mother used to say, ‘‘ Let this boy take it for 
vou; it will keep him out of mischief.’’ Yet another 
widow, Mrs. John Hockley, lived opposite the Green 
I have spoken of. In about 1868, as she was ill and 
milk was required, I was dispatched to fetch this, 
three times a week, from Heron’s Harm, where her 
son, John Hockley, was living at the time. ‘This i 
did without being promised or ever expecting any pay- 
ment; but I was paid, as I will explain later on. I 
would like here just to emphasize this phase of con- 
tentment and the cause for discontent. This I must 
charge to the way the education of the present genera- 
tion has been conducted, as I explained before. The 
former generation had no education at all. Now there 
has been either too much, or the wrong kind. In former 
times people were taught in the hard school of prac- 
tice, but since then theory has come on the scene, 
and this practical school has had the go-by nowadays. 
Unless a person has had a college education he or 
she has no right to speak or know anything. So this 
contented life that our forefathers enjoyed so much, 
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by not being fed up on theories, as the later generation 
have, is sacrified, and discontent reigns in its stead. 
What a happy state for anyone to be in, young or old, 
rich or poor. The rich man has to meet heavy 
expenses, and as long as he has sufficient to pay his 
dues he should be contented and happy, and not have 
or pander to that craving for more. The poor man, 
too, has his own share of troubles, but by making 
provision for sickness and by thrift, not having too 
high ambitions, spending only what he can afford, he, 
too, can be contented and happy. But if the envious 
spirit is indulged in, and one gives way to the spirit 
that is so prevalent to-day, of appearing wealthy with- 
out the means to be, so long will discontent grow. 
The more it is humoured the faster it grows, like any 
infectious disease, until everything it come in contact 
with is destroyed. In the following chapter I will 
further explain myself. 


7 
CHAPTER I. 


in the former chapter I was speaking of content- 
ment. It all depends upon the state of mind one is 
in Whether one is contented or not. At this period 
my parents were in great straits to make ends meet. 
My second brother, Joseph, who had been afflicted 
from the age of two years, had been a source of worry 
for my parents, although they appeared to us boys 
happy and contented. 1 overheard a bit of conversa- 
tion between them one day relating to the purchase of 
some shoes for us boys. That opened a totally 
different view to my eyes. My mother, who, in my 
eyes, was the best woman in the world, had pinched 
and struggled to keep my father’s membership sub- 
scription paid against sickness and old age. Father 
was saying, “‘ These boys must have some new shoes.”’ 
Mother said, “* Yes, I know; but your Club must be 
the first thing paid.’’ I did not stop to hear more. 
I slipped out of the house—it was at night—and ran 
to the bailiff of Mrs. Saltmash, of the Bury Farm, 
near by, and asked if he could give me employment. 
He at once said ‘‘ Yes; you can come on Monday 
morning.”’ JI rushed back home to give father and 
mother the news, but I was dismayed and disappointed 
to find my father disapproved of my step. I replied, 
‘“ Father, I heard what you told mother about our 
shoes,’’ and also what mother said. ‘‘ If you let me 
go to work I’ll promise I’ll go to the Evening School; 
let me help you.’’ He replied, ‘‘ I have nothing to 
give you, but to keep you at school; but if you go to 
work you will come with me.’’ I said, “ All right, 
father, I will.”’ In the preceding chapter I have 
spoken of education. I do not blame those who teach 
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for the state of things, nor solely the authorities; but 
tlle question arises, who is to blame? In numbers of 
cases the people themselves. Make a practice never 
to make a promise unless you are prepared to fulfil it. 
lf a reward is offered on certain conditions, do not fail 
to give it. If a punishment is threatened for certain 
olfences, do not hesitate 10 execute it. For if one 
breaks faith with a child concerning either reward or 
punishment the example is lost. My mother was one 
who never made promises lightly, whether rewards 
or punishments, and I never remember her breaking 
a promise to me of either. 

A certain farmer had a field of peas, and some 
chilaren who came through the field to school were 
accused of picking some of them. Now, I had no 
occasion to go into temptation’s way, but | write to 
show how I was drawn into it. Upon the farmer 
making complaints to the school, my mother hearing 
of it said to me, ‘‘ Now, mind, if I find you go into 
that field I will give you the severest thrashing you 
have had in your life.’’ Now, lke our forefathers, 
this commandment made me a sinner through a third 
person. In the same block of cottages that my father 
and mother were living in, an uncle and aunt had a 
grand-daughter, a bit older than myself, who was 
always pleased if she could get me into a brawl, so 
she could make a pretence of being hurt and run in 
and tell her grandmother of it. On this particular 
day I, with two more lads, were practising to see which 
of us could leap over the highest bar; and after a time, 
when it came to my turn, this second cousin, just as 
I was leaping over the bar, rushed at me, knocking 
me over. Of course, I jumped up, and, giving her a 
box of the ears, ran away, knowing that she would run 
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to her grandmother, who would be certain to come 
out after me. Now, the lads 1 was with were two of 
those wo came through the pea-field, and as we ran 
we ran in this direction, As soon as the grandmother 


saw us running she goes to mother and says, ‘* Eliza, 
your boy Isaac has gone after them peas.’’ In the 


meanwhile the two lads and myself had got into the 
pea-field, and as mother followed us, the two. saw 
mother coming, so they advised me to run with them 
to a field further on where they said father was work- 
ing. I agreed to this, but before we arrived at the 
field where he was supposed to be working, I suggested 
waiting to see if mother was following me up, the 
distance being 14 miles. After waiting a few minutes, 
behold, mother comes marching round a corner of the 
lane. Oh, how I felt then no one knows. I did not 
know which way to turn; but still I kept on to where 
I thought father was, when to my surprise I found it 
was not him, but another man with a horse and cart 
getting fodder. I stood at the back of the cart till 
mother arrived. The man says to mother, ** You let 
the boy alone; if you come here, I’ll knock you down 
with this fork.’’ Of course this was said in a joke. 
Mother, who had her hand down by her side, now held 
it out, showing the cane, and she said, ‘‘ Now, my 
lord, you can march off home again.’’ With that I 
sped home like a hare. Upon reaching home my 
younger brother said, ‘‘ Where have you been?” To 
this I made no reply, but went into the back room, 
and fell fast asleep. When my mother arrived home 
she asked my brother, ‘‘ Where’s Isaac?’’ He replied, 
‘In there,’’ pointing to the room; so mother called 
out in a loud voice, “‘Isaac!’’ I replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
mother.’’ She says, ‘‘ Come here.’’ I then went 
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and she says, ‘“ Now, off with those clothes.’’ I at 
once undressed. ‘‘ Now,’’ she says, *‘ what did I tell 
you in reference to that pea-field?’’ I could not 
answer: She then gave me the punishment she pro- 
mised me.and sent me to bed. About ten minutes 
afterwards my school-teacher came for me to run an 
errand for her, and heard me singing at the top of 
my volce up in my bedroom. She enquired of mother 
why I was there, and then mother told her what I 
had done and what I had received. Not long after 
this 1 was enjoying myself, using a small round stone 
as a ball in the road, all by myself, no one else being 
about, throwing it up in the air and then catching it. 
After a time a mistake happened; it glanced off my 
hand and broke a pane of glass in a school window. 
1 at once walked off home, put said nothing to anyone. 
Next morning at school I kept expecting enquiries 
woula be mace respecting the broken window, but not 
a word was said. But in the afternoon, a short time 
atter the school opened, the teacher rapped on the 
desk and said, ** Children, do you notice someone 
broke that window last night? Do any of you know 
who done it?’’ ‘there was no reply to this. Then she 
says, “* If any one of you done it, if you will confess, 
| will not punish you severely; but I should lke to 
know who done it.”” I put up my hand and said, 
‘Please, teacher, it was I.’’ So I was called up 
and commanded to hold a board over my head all the 
afternoon. The other boys had some fun and tried to 
increase my punishment; for after a time I began to rest 
the board on my head, and they would then shout out, 
‘“ Please, teacher, he’s resting it on his head.’’ Instead 
of increasing my punishment it was the means of 
shortening it. This is written over fifty years after- 
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wards. When the present British School was built as 
a memorial to Mr. Manning Prentice this teacher asked 
is there were any of her old scholars present who 
remembered her? I then told her of this episode. She 
had forgotten it, but I had not, which showed I had 
learnt my lesson. 
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CHAPTER II. 


In January, 1870, I worked a few months keeping 
sheep and filling up time weeding and cutting up 
thistles for the wage of eighteen pence per week,which 
I was proud to take home, as it was my own earnings. 
I was proud to add my share to the human hive, how- 
ever small. <A bee carries a very tiny drop of nectar 
into the hive at a time, but it is plodding that accom- 
plishes most of the tasks of life. I was put to milk 
some cows six days a week; then my wages were 
increased to two and sixpence, then to three shillings. 
During this time another problem arose. There was 
another lad at work at the same farm as I was. The 
employer had two sons, both some years older than 
both myself and the other lad. These kept saying to 
this other lad, ‘“‘ Are you afraid cf Isaac?’’ He said, 
‘No.’’ They then said to me, “‘ Are you afraid of 
him?’’ I asked, ““ Why?’’ They then ‘said, “‘ Can 
you fight him ?’’ I says, “‘ What for? What is there 
to fight about? I am not going to make a scene here 
in my master’s yard and time. If there was anything 
to fight about it would be another matter.’’ So the 
eldest one says, “‘I’ll give the best man sixpence.”’ 
I replied, *‘ I don’t want your money;’’ so the money 
was handed to the other lad. As he walked up to me 
to give me the coward’s blow I replied, ‘‘ Will, to- 
night at half-past five you receive payment for this 
blow with interest,’’ which I duly paid, this being the 
first time I had ever been placed in such a position. 
As we were walking towards the spot chosen for the 
settling of this account, I picked a posy of wild 
flowers, which I laid on my coat, time I paid the 
account. After the blood had been drawn the fight 
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ended. As. we were walking along the lane home we 
were met by a lady who, on seeing the posy I held 
in my hand, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, what a lovely posy! Can 
you pick me one?”’ I replied. ‘‘ You ean have this one, 
Madam, if you please, for I can pick some more for 
mother.’’ So I allowed Will, my opponent, to have 
the dirty sixpence, which I called blood-money, and 
I had the shilling for the flowers; and this was the 
first shilling I had presented to me in my life. I will 
here, for the benefit of future generations, give my 
remedy for to escape from a number of punishments. 
If I was in any danger of contact with my mother, my 
method was to pick as nice a bunch of wild flowers as 
I could possibly get, and as I arrived home I would 
say, ‘‘Now, mother, how do you like these?’ And 
should it be that the flowers did not ward off the 
punishment, the next course was a good sing-song. I 
have heard my mother laugh in later years that ’twas 
no use to thrash me, for it only made me sing. 

I continued at this farm for three years, and I 
gave the eldest son of my employer one or two good 
lessons. He was accustomed to use foul language; so 
one day he was swearing at me. I took no notice 
of him, but as he continued, I turned round to him 
and said, ‘‘ Swear away as much as you like, your 
words cannot hurt me.’’ This so shamed him, it was 
the last time he ever swore at me in my hearing. He 
was a great coward, and in my life time I have always 
found the biggest cowards make the most noise. 
There were a few cases of smallpox about at this time, 
and my eldest brother was revaccinated and I was 
‘also revaccinated, so this elder son I am _ speaking 
about said he should like to be operated on out of 
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Isaac’s arm, as he was such a bold, healthy boy; so 
when I took off my coat after his arm had been 
scratched, my marks had completely disappeared, so 
he was disappointed and refused to be treated out of 
anyone else. 

When the spring arrived, I had a flock of sheep 
placed in my charge. During this summer we experi- 
enced in July one of the most violent thunderstorms. 
I was a mile from the nearest house, and afraid to 
shelter near a tree; so I stood in the centre of the 
field to watch the farm a mile and a half away, to see 
if father should call me home. As the storm drew 
near I saw someone beckon me. I ran as fast as I 
could, and as I got near the farm I began to talk to 
myself:*. I. said, “‘ 1 shall tell father I don’t think I 
could have stopped much longer if he had not called 
me.’ -At the same instant there was a crash and a 
strong smell of sulphur; the sound was as quick as 
the flame.’ That, I think, was my worst. experience 
in a- thunderstorm. : 

In October, 1871, my cousin Fred. came into this 
field to me. “He was not employed by anyone, and: 
was gathering acorns. There was one, and only one, 
oak-tree in this field. ~ It was a foggy morning, and 
we started to throw gibbets at the acorns, but we could 
not get them down fast enough... I said, ‘‘ Very well, 
Iwill go up and shake some down for -you.”’ I 
climbed up and began to shake as many down as I 
could. I had to’ pass from bough to bough, the arms 
of which’ were very greasy owing to the fog. All at 
once my foot’slipped off the bough, and there I hung 
in mid-air, about 25. feet from the ground: I seemed 
to hang. for along, long time; and shouted,:‘‘ Fred., 
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help me.’’ And then I fell through the branches into 
the ditch. I did not become insensible, but I realised 
at once what was done. I said, *‘ Run up to the farm 
and tell father I have broken my leg.’’ He ran off, 
and time he was gone I lay quietly in the ditch. As 
I lay there I heard the village clock strike the hour 
twelve mid-day. Upon the arrival of father, who 
lifted me out of the ditch, as my right heel lay against 
the baék of my neck he knew I was right about a 
proken bone, but it was my thigh instead of my leg 
A cart was then procured and I was carried home, but 
owing to the faulty staircase I had to be laid on a couch 
downstairs. Upon the arrival about 2 p.m. of Doctor 
Howell, from Great Dunmow, as he was attending to 
my injuries, I was asking him how long before I 
should be able to be about again. Another man had a 
serious accident just at this time. He was known 
locally as Kimball, so I asked the doctor how poor 
old Kimball was? Mother chimes in, “‘ He means 
Ambrose Beard, sir.”’ I said, ‘“ Why the dickens do 
they not call people by their proper names? I have 
never heard his name Ambrose before.’’ The doctor 
laughs and he says, “‘ Ah, you are a young lad, you 
will soon get over this; but this poor old man will 
never get over it.’’ 

There was an old lady living near by, Mrs. Chip- 
perfield, who had a son who broke his arm a few years 
before ; so this old lady was putting me into good spirits 
by telling me that I should be very bad on the ninth 
day after the accident. I said, ‘‘ I don’t believe you.”’ 
She said, ‘‘ You’ll see.’’ I replied, “‘ I'll ask the 
doctor when he comes.”’ So the next morning, after the 
doctor had examined me, I says, ‘‘ Now, doctor, I 
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have got a question to ask you; is it right that my 
marrow will run on the ninth day after my accident ?’’ 
He burst out laughing, and says, ‘“ Whoever has been 
telling you this?’’ Before mother could intervene I 
replied, ‘‘ Old Bet Chit.’’ Mother replied, “* Mrs. 
Chipperfield has been in and was saying how her son 
was bad at that time.’’ The doctor then came to me 
and says, “‘ Now, my lad, I am glad to see you are 
sensible. I will tell you the real reason why you will 
seem worse. At that time the limb has not yet got 
really settled after the accident and the nerves are all 
apart; but as for the: marrow the old lady is talking 
about, you will be walking about before that occurs.”’ 
Just as my limb began to twitch and jump, father and 
mother did not know what to do to keep me quiet. I 
am and have always been fond of reading, so all sorts 
of books I tried to read, but one so struck me; but I 
do not recommend others to put it in front of anyone 
as young as I was and placed as I was. \Had my 
accident been over earlier, so I had got nearer 
recovery, it would not have taken so much hold of 
me. This book was the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ I 
also read Defoe’s works and some of Dickens. When 
I was awarded a prize from the Sunday School, if I 
had a choice, it was always one with solid reading; 
no pictures for me; and even to-day I get disgusted 
to see the idiotic remarks put under some pictures 
representing country life, which are entirely beside the 
mark. If I get the case in words I can form the 
picture for myself. I also found a ruse, how I could 
see folk passing to and fro along the road, as I lay 
head to the door, by holding a mirror; and when the 
doctor used to pay me a visit, I used to see him before 
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he got near the door. A sad accident happened to me 
over this. About the beginning of November boys 
were getting their masks ready for Guy Fawkes’ Day, 
so I persuaded mother to get me one—a good one— 
which she did; so when I saw the doctor coming up 
the yard into the house, I had the mirror in one hand 
and the mask in the other; so I pops the glass under 
the pillow and the mask on my face, and said,‘‘ Good 
morning, doctor. How are you?’’ He replied,‘‘Quite 
well, thank you; I really should not have known you. 
How you have altered.’’ After he had gone I found 
to my regret that in my hurry to hide the mirror I 
had put my head down on the glass and broken it. 
Anyhow, be that as it may, for the next week or two 
I had nothing thrown at me but prophecies of bad luck. 
So after I had lain eight weeks the doctor decided to 
remove the splint from my limb. This was on a Thurs- 
day. On the following Sunday the doctor drove past 
to visit some patient, and J asked mother to allow me 
to sit in a Windsor armchair at the door to wave my 
hand to the doctor as he drove by. She did so, but 
the air was so strong and the excitement so great that 
when the doctor was about three hundred yards away 
I fainted away and slipped out of the chair on to the 
floor. Mother ran down to the road; the doctor came 
in and picked me up in his arms and placed me on 
the couch again. The next day he reset my thigh. 
He did not tell me it was broken, but I knew it was, 
and told mother and father so, but they did not think 
it was so. After lying in this position for four weeks 
my back began to get tender. As the doctor was 
- measuring my limb I saw him shake his head. The 
next day he was there again, taking off his coat and 
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putting me through his treatment, which lasted for 
just over an hour. All the time he was doing this he 
was talking to me as if I was a grown-up person, merely 
looking on instead of being operated on, and all this 
time I never shed a tear, although the pain was 
excruciating. He kept on saying, “‘ | am nearly done 
now. I want to see you run about without any limp- 
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ing.’’ At last he put on his coat and departed. Now 
I speak of a trait very few have ever met, how my 
mother gave me the closest touch I had ever received 
in my life. Seeing the sweat rolling off my brow as I 
lay there exhausted, ‘and knowing that she could not 
get anv delicacy for me, she did a thing I had never 
known her to do in her life. She placed her arms 
around my neck and said, “‘ What would you like for 
your dinner, dear?’’ I was so touched by this I broke 
down. A few minutes afterwards the first providential 
interposition occurred plainly for all who had eyes to 
see. That grand old lady that lived at the Bury Farm, 
High Easter, for so many years, Mrs. Salt- 
mash, sent her servant to ask mother how 
her little boy was, as she heard the doctor had been 
there so long, and hearing how the doctor had gone 
she had sent a lovely dinner for me, consisting of 
roast duck; and this was a real godsend, come at the 
right moment to be appreciated at its true value. 
The next day the doctor arrived again, armed this 
time with a black bag and something long. I could 
not see what it was. I was awake, and I could use 
my senses, both hearing and seeing. I kept my eye 
on him, watching his every movement, also keeping 
mother as near me as I could. There were several 
neighbours in the house, and I could plainly see they 
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wanted to get her out of the house; as she did not 20, 
the doctor says, “’ Mrs. Mead, perhaps you would not 
mind going in next door.’’ Instantly my two arms 
were thrown around her neck, and 1 burst out crying, 
‘No; mother, no, mother, do not go; they will kill 
me.’ The doctor says, “* What! You’re crying to-day. 
You did not cry yesterday.’ I replied, ‘* You told me 
you was not going to hurt me, but you did.’’ He then 
said, ~* Very well, if 1 tell you the truth, will you 
believe me?’’ I replied, ** 1 will try to.’’ He ther 
placed a woman at my head and _ shoulders, and 
mother stood holding my hand, and the doctor was at 
my feet. He said to me, ‘‘ Now Ll must hurt you once; 
when I tell you, do you take a long breath and hold it 
as long as you can.”’ Then the person had me by the 
armpits pulling me; the doctor had me by the foot. 
As he said to me “‘ Now!”’ he took a long, steady draw, 
which seemed to stretch every fibre of my limb. As 
he did this he said, ‘* Don’t flinch; it’s all done; keep 
still.”’ And, strange as it may seem, there was practi- 
eally no pain from that time onwards. ‘This long 
thing I have spoken of was the splints to come up 
under my armpits down below my feet. Another was 
strapped inside my thigh; then I was bandaged around 
my body as well. In speaking to my mother after- 
wards, the doctor said he should have been ashamed 
to see me running about in the state my leg was in; 
and that was why I had to go through with that hour’s 
struggle. 

After this the time seemed very long, and I began 
to grow weary of lying on my back for so long; the 
first eight weeks had slipped by, now this other four 
weeks, and I did not know how much longer I was 
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to be in this helpless state. Father and mother were 
at a loss how to keep me cheerful, but kind friends 
came to their aid. As is always the case with trouble, 
the means of escape comes. Our kind Vicar, the 
Rev. E. F. Gepp, together with his wife, Mrs. Gepp. 
were constant visitors. Mr. Gepp used to be amused 
at my questions to him. Many peorle thought he 
was reserved, but that was because they did not know 
the way.to draw him out. Many hearty laughs we 
had, although I was in pain. Mrs. Gepp said to me 
one day, ‘* Why not blow soap bubbles?’’ So after 
I agreed, she says, “‘ I’ will get something for you ”’ 
so she brought me a pipe and showed me how to do 
this, and I spent many happy hours in this manner. 
About this time I had another surprise. I have 
stated in another chapter that I fetched milk for Mrs 
John Hockley, and had not looked for nor asked for 
reward. About the time the milk was fetched, father, 
who was managing the garden for her, had planted an 
apple-tree for her, of the variety known as “ Five 
Crown Pippin.’’ Now this is a very old English 
variety, well known in Essex. This year was the first 
time it had yielded fruit; so one evening Mrs. Hockley 
came down to see how I was getting on, and she says 
to me, “ Do you know what I have in this bag?’’ I 
replied, ‘‘ No, ma’am.’’ She gays, ‘“‘ You know the 
apple-tree your father and you planted three years 
ago?’’ I replied, “‘ Yes.’’ She says, “‘ This is the 
first time it has had any apples on, and I have brought 
them to you.’’ And when she opened the bag and 
took them out (there were twelve of them), I was 
delighted, and, though I had had my tea, I was obliged 
to eat one of them, and I thought them the finest I had 


ever tasted. 


Tas Late Rev. E. I. Gepe anp Mrs. Gurp. 
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CHAPTER. IV. 


The Rev. Robert Barnard used to come and see 
me every week and lent me books to read, thus helping 


to wear away the time. When the time arrived for 
to take the splints off my leg, I had another shock I 
can never forget. As my limb had been bandaged 


up with a splint, both inside and out, after the doctor 
had gone, I asked mother to allow me to look-at it. 
I was’ too weak to look at it myself. Upon her 
uncovering it and lifting my head and shoulders up for 
me to see, I fainted right away. This frightened 
mother, and after I came round again she asked me 
what caused me to faint. I says, ‘‘ Mother, did you 
see my thigh?’’ She replied, “ Yes.’’ I asked, 
“Did you ever see a leg so crooked?’ For owing to 
the bandaging and splints inside and out, there was 
nothing but the skin and bone at the spot where it had 
been broken, and it looked so strange. I says to 
mother, “‘ Pray, mother, do not let them break my 
leg again,”’ for it did not look possible for my leg ever 
to come right again. The next day the doctor came 
again, and when mother told him about it, he laughed 
at me and told me it would be all right now with care 
in a few weeks. He then put my thigh into a case 
of brown paper and plaster of Paris fora month. This 
was kept on until my thigh became normal. I well 
remember the first time I could bear any weight upon 
my leg. After about a month I threw away my 
crutches and then was ready for work again. 

After I was able to go without sticks I went for 
a few weeks tending sheep, and as harvest drew near 
I was then put for the first time to cutting corn with 
a sickle. At this time nearly all the wheat was thus 
cut, and most of this was threshed with a flail. By 
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reaping it half the straw was left on the ground to be 
gathered in the winter months, or trodden on the fields 
by folding sheep on it, and feeding them to 
manure the land ready for the next crop. About this 
time scythes were used to cut wheat for the first time. 
A small drum was made to be driven by four horses 

like this, in a circle; this only beat the corn 
off or the straw. This was very slow work; one man 
to put the sheaves of corn on the drum, one boy to 
untie the sheaves (not cut them, as is done to-day); and 
the feeder only put the corn into the drum at the 
rate of two or three‘ears at a time. “One man was 
standing at the back of the drum to shake the straw 
well, to secure the grain; two others were there with 
rakes to cave it, and one to sift 1t with a sieve; then 
it was carried into the barn, where it was winnowed 
and blowed and prepared for market. So six or seven 
men and one lad were necessary to thresh about six 
quarters of grain. 

After the harvest I was put to my first experience 
of draining the land. The method at this time was 
very slow. <A peculiar implement was used for to dig 
the drains; it was made of chilled iron, or mild steel, 
about 22 inches wide for the top spit, and about 24 
inches for the bottom one. The drains were opened 
out by horses on plough to a depth of about 9 inches; 
then the soil was shovelled out clean and dug in two 
spits about 22 inches, so the bottom of the drain was 
only 14 inches wide. Then a few pieces of small wood 
were laid along the drain; then some of the haulm or 
short straw that was left by the sickle, or other straw, 
was put on top of the wood and trodden down tight. 
Then the soil was shovelled in. Strange as it may 
appear to some, I have known these drains to last when 
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put into white clay in good condition for fourteen to 
bwenty years, and some longer. 

The next summer I had a spell of various other 
jobs, reaping again in harvest, then as the farm changed 
hands, the newcomer made a slaughter of trees; so my 
father and another man took the job to cut down 
about 200 trees for sixpence per tree, me to cut off the 
tops. This was the end of my work upon Heron's 
Farm, High Easter. 
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CHAPTER V. 
1878. CHANGE oF Work UNbDER FresH MASTER 

My father then engaged himself and also got work 
for me at Green’s Farm, High Easter, under the late 
Mr. F. J. Matthews, of the Parsonage Farm. When 
we started work the foreman or bailiff, Mr. James 
Nunn, could not understand me having, as I had been 
having, 7s. weekly, when he had several lads at 
present working for him, of my own age, that were 
not paid more than 4s. or 5s. per week. Father 
explained that he wanted me to be kept to work with 
my hands, and not to be pottering about with a horse 
and cart, but to learn to work with my own hands, and 
this was why he considered I was entitled to more 
money. So in all the work I was put to do on this 
farm I was set to do it myself, so my work could be 
judged. This continued for two years and a half. I 
was doing root-ditching, that is digging a trench two 
feet deep along the side of a field, cutting all roots 
from the hedges or trees that were robbing the soil, 
emptying ditches and taking off banks, and then 
digging clay out of the ditch to make anew bank. 
Then to lay a fence along the top of it; then there 
was to tie faggots, an art now nearly forgotten; these 
used to have to be tied half a hundredweight each. 

How few think of these times. Very little coal 
was used by villagers then; the wood was all tied up 
into faggots for to burn in cottages, some on hearths, 
for there were then few fireplaces. The thorns and 
small wood was tied up into bundles, or sometimes 
small bundles called “‘ tits,’’ for to heat the oven to 
-bake the bread. At this time nearly all the cottagers 
baked their own bread, doing this once a fortnight ; thus 
one week baking, next week washing. 
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1874. The next harvest I took a scythe for the 
first time, to work in with a company of thirteen others, 
so there were fourteen in all of us. ‘This is a fine 
exercise for a young man, but hard work. ‘There is 
scope for skill, too, in it. 1 have known strong men 
work and rend the corn up by the roots, whereas the art 
is in knowing how to whet the scythe; not like a young 
man I knew, who was told to whet his scythe, as 
it did not cut, and ran and dipped it in a pool of water. 
The scythe should have a keen edge, fairly smooth, 
not too ragged; then in cutting ripe grains one must 
keep the left arm fairly high up. So the operator can 
cut twice the distance that one does who is careless 
in his work. It used to be a pretty sight to see 8, 10, 
14, or 16 men in different fields all whistling and 
merrily swinging their scythes, cutting the grain in 
beautiful swathes, right across a 20-acre field. No 
grumbling or grousing, but as happy as the day was 
long, from five o’clock in the morning to 7 p.m., with 
four breaks; 8 to 8.45 breakfast, 11 to 11.15 “‘ levens,’’ 
2 to 2.45 dimner, 4 to 4.15 ““ fours.’’ Hach man had 
his gallon of fine home-brewed ale, beer that had been 
brewed the previous autumn; and each man was 
as contended and happy asa king. It was very rarely 
that there was an angry word used between these men, 
unless from some outside interferer, such as by another 
team of men who would make some remark; then each 
man of the company would loyally stand by his fellow 
workman. Very often the older men would be seen 
showing the younger ones how to improve their work, 
and trying to induce them to do this. This was the 
way to make good, honest workmen. 

After the harvest was done, and all the corn was 
gathered in, the men used to contribute a small sum 
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each; and the harness-maker, blacksmith, and the 
millers or merchants who had dealings with the farmer 
were each canvassed for a contribution to the largess 
supper fund. Then the men used to meet and have 
a supper, and the evening was spent in songs ete. 
Then the following winter was spent in the same round 
of work, sometimes hedging, sometimes draining, 
emptying ditches, scouring out watercourses etc., until 
the spring drew nigh. 

The following spring I had a problem put in front 
ofme. Ihave before stated my father was continually 
impressing upon me the need for diligence, and telling 
me to be sure to earn my money before I went to take 
it; and as I had to work side by side with other men, 
this work could be seen by others and criticised. Now 
there are certain jobs on any farm that can be done as 
well by a lad of fifteen to sixteen as by an older man, 
if the lad cares to work and try. 


By this time a large acreage of beans were grown, 
and these were grown on the ridge, so the beans would 
be spread over twelve inches in width; consequently 
this was about the only thing that had to be hoed by 
hand, which needed extra skill. This was where the 
more experienced men gained the advantage over the 
younger men; but in such things as wheat and barley, 
being sown with a drill in rows, hoeing is much simpler. 
Now on some fields there were weeds that were deep- 
rooted, and where corn is sown, in some seasons it is 
impossible to keep them in check. Now the bailiff 
had for some time been telling these other lads that 
were of my age that he did not consider I was worth 
so much more money than they were receiving. So 
after we had hoed one of these fields that were troubled 
by the deep-rooted weed, namely, thistles, about 3 
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weeks after this field had been finished, of course the 
thistles were just beginning to show up again; so on the 
Saturday night after receiving our wages (1 was the 
last to take my money), he said: ‘‘ Well, Isaac, on 
Monday morning 1 want you each to go and hoe 
Topplecroat (the name of the field) over again, and 
mind and take your own works. Now, if this had been 
said when we were all together, 1 should not have 
noticed it, but being given to me as an order, I knew 
this was a trap set; so on Monday morning we all met 
in this field. ‘‘ Now,’’ I says, ‘* we have each got to 
take our own work that we did before ’’; so each of 
us commenced at the same spot as we did at the first. 
Now the field was in patches of thistles; in some parts 
of the field there were none, other parts were 
smothered. After we had done half a day’s work 
we were just getting into the thick of it, when I looked 
up and saw the bailiff coming across the next field 
towards us. Now in order to prove if I was right or 
wrong in my surmise, my father was on the next bit 
to me, I said, ** Father, take my work, and let me take 
yours.”’ I saw father’s work was in the centre of 
one of these patches, whereas my work was on the 
outer edge, where not half as many thistles arose. At 
last father agreed, so as the bailiff came into the field 
he came straight to me, and as soon as he reached me 
he said, ‘‘ At last I have bowled you out; that’s your 
fine hoeing.’’ ~I replied, “ Good morning.’’ He 
said, ‘‘ That’s your fine work?’’ I said, “* It’s only 
thistles.”’ He said, ‘‘ I thought I could find you out.”’ 
I said, ‘‘ I am cutting them up as deep as I can.’’ He 
then said, “ That was why I told you to take your own 
work, to prove your work was not done as well as the 
others.’’ I then said, ‘‘ But look, this is the middle 
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of the patch; look at the work father is on; his is the 
outside of the patch, but there is a lot on his.”’ He 
replied, *‘ If your work was as good as that I should 
not complain; but on yours there is twice as many 
thistles. 1 shall reduce your wages on Saturday night 
to 5s. per week,’’ I said, ‘‘ What, for a thistle?’ He 
then said, ‘‘ | am not going to argue about it.’’ I then 
said, ‘‘ Do you know who had this work before?’ He 
said, “‘ You did.’’ I replied, ‘“ No; that’s where you 
are wrong. If you had only told us to come and hoe 
the field over again, and had not mentioned anything 
about taking our own work, and saying it was poisoned 
with thistles, perhaps you might have caught me; but 
as you said this 1 knew there was something up, so l 
was very particular that there should be no mistake. 
And when | saw you coming across the other field 
towards us | asked father to change places. This lL 
did in order to see if my surmise was right, and this 
proves | was. If you do not believe me ask him.’’ 
Father then stood upright and said, “‘ What the lad 
says is perfectly true; I did not see you coming, and 1 
never thought of why he wanted me to change places, 
uor had he told me what he suspected. I cannot 
understand why you are always finding fault with him, 
for he is quite as able to do his work as any one of us, 
and that is the way to dishearten any lad and make 
him careless of the way he does his work. I always 
try to impress upon boys to do their work as well as 
they can.’’ My father was a very conscientious man; 
the only thing I ever heard any of his mates say about 
him was that he was always trying to do more work 
and better than he could, whereas others, when no one 
was by, liked to slacken off a bit. - But my father 
was always saying, “ Do not be eye-servers; do your 
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work as well when you are alone as when the master 
is standing by you.’ This is the lesson I had 
constantly before me morning, noon, and night, until 
it became a second nature to me. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1875. Harvest Work ConTINUED, WITH ITS RESULTS. 

When harvest time arrived, arrangements were 
made for me to be counted as equal to any man in the 
company of fourteen. My wages at this time were 
10s. per week, whereas the men received twelve 
shillings. I was satisfied, as there were three other 
lads of my own age who had not been kept in the 
collar as strictly as I had, and were only receiving 6s. 
and 7s. weekly. Now in this harvest work, as I had 
for a long period done equal work to any one of the 
men, I made a determined effort to do so throughout 
the harvest, which was a long one of nearly six weeks 
My principal work was mowing. Each week when 
wages were drawn by the company leader I was 
awarded £1, the same as each man received. When 
the time came to settle up for the harvest I left it 
entirely to the men to give me what they.chose for 
my services; whatever they offered me I was prepared 
to accept. They all agreed that I had done exactly 
the same amount of work as the others, and that, 
although I had not received the same amount weekly 
before harvest, when only working by the day, I was 
perfectly entitled to receive the same as the others; this 
was carried unanimously. But the other lads were 
jealous of me receiving this, and they told the bailiff 
what had been done, so that first Saturday night when 
I went to receive my wages for the first week’s work 
10s., the bailiff says to me, “‘ I understand you received 
the same amount for your harvest as the others.’’ I 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, Sir; I did not ask for it; they said I 
had done the same amount of work as the others, and 
I was entitled to it.’’ He then said, ‘‘ Yes, anyone 
could do this for a short time, but now I am going to 
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try you to see if you can earn your money. Have you 


ever done any threshing?’’ I replied, ‘‘ No, Sir; 1 
have not.’’ ‘‘ Very well, then,’’ he Says, ‘‘ your 


mates have been telling me that I have paid you more 
than you have earned, and they are the same age as 
you; so unless you are willing to do some threshing I 
am afraid I shall not be able to find you anything to 
do.”’ .I replied, ‘‘ I have no flail.”’ He said, ‘‘ I 
cannot help that.’’ I then said, “ I will try and get 
one ready.”’ 

When I reached home I told father what had been 
said. Father replied, “‘ Never mind, do your best; 
prove to him that you are not afraid of work.’’ So 
father and I spent the whole of that evening in 
preparing for the following Monday morning. Father 
got the flail ready; I went to the harness-maker’s for 
aswindgel cap. This is the beater that knocks out the 
corn. Then to the carpenter’s for to get a rake; this 
was to separate the cavings from the corn. So on 
the Monday morning at 6 a.m. I presented myself at | 
the farm, armed with my flail, rake, and fork. The 
bailiff was surprised, and said, “‘I thought you said 
you had not got a flail?’’ I replied, “‘ More I had 
not, but it does not take long to get a stick and a half. 
What is it you want me to do?’’ He replied, *‘ Here, 
take this key and start to thresh the barn of barley at 
Bush Barn (the name of the farm), and mind you 
thresh it clean; then I shall see if you are a man.’’ = I 
said, ‘‘ How am I to doit? By the day, or take it?” 
He said, ‘‘ Take it, of course; I told you this to try 
you.’ ‘‘ Very well,’’ I says, “‘ What am I to have 
per quarter? We may as well start plain.” He 
replied, ‘‘ The same as I pay Groves, 2s. 6d. per 
quarter.’’ To this I agreed; and with this said I at 


once rounded to my work. 
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Now, here I wish to explain that at this period most 
of the barley grown was threshed by the flail. Certain 
men went into the barns after harvest, and many were 
thus employed until late in the spring; so on a farm 
growing forty or fifty acres of barley, two men would 
be at this work, week in and week out, while another 
batch would be doing such work as I have described in 
the earlier pages. These were liable to loss of time in 
bad weather, whereas those in the barns never need 
lose any time. 

When I reached my barn I at once found out how 
many rows of barley it was possible to lay out for 
threshing at a time. The next thing I did was to time 
myself—how long it took me to thresh it. Then I 
estimated how much thereby I got in each lot I 
threshed. So at the end of each day I thought I had 
some idea of how much barley I was threshing. After 
two or three days’ work I had gained a bit more room. 
I also tried to do a few more rows daily, as I got more 
used to the work. After this I improved my methods 
and made great progress. I was rather anxious to 
see how the bailiff would frame when he came _ to 
inspect the straw, to see if I had threshed all the corn 
off of it. Now, to thresh grain clean there is only one 
way. ‘There are so many inches of space across the 
floor whereon is laid this grain. A man giving fifty 
or sixty blows where only one or two are necessary, 
and omitting to administer the blows where necessary, 
cannot thresh all the grain off; and, not only that, he 
is, as 1t were, beating air. I wanted to get a “‘ bull’s- 
eye’ each stroke; so I methodically began at one end 
of the row and slowly threshed from one end to the 
other, then back again; then turn up the edge the same 
as a woman doing needlework turns up the hem; then, 
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after this was done, I turned the row right over and 
repeated the dose, and so I finished off the batch, and 
so on. When the bailiff come to inspect the straw he 
appeared satisfied. He said, ‘‘ Yes, this will do; mind 
and get all the barley out of the cavings as well.’’ I 
said, “‘ I will do my best.’’ So on the first Saturday 
night I locked up the barn and went to receive my first 
payment. The bailiff says, ‘‘ How much do you want 
to draw?”’ I replied, ‘‘ Fifteen shillings.’’ ‘‘ Fifteen 
shillings!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why that’s more than 
Groves draws.’’ I said, ‘‘ Well, I cannot help that; 
you said I was to do what [I could.’’ He then said, 
*“ Tf you overdraw you will have to repay it.’’ I said, 
“ Certainly, I will.’’ After this I put every ounce of 
energy I could into it; hung my watch by the side of 
the barn, and worked against time, and continued to 
draw my money as I had begun. Why I did this was, 
had I only drawn the same amount as I had been 
taking when working by the day I should not have 
received the amount I was earning. I was packing my 
straw up daily, so it could be seen as often as they 
chose, whereas when the man Groves was threshing on 
another farm his straw and caving were thrown into 
the yard, where there were a hundred hungry pigs, 
and if there was any barley left in this or in the 
cavings these pigs found it. There was at one end of 
this barn a low end; so this I utilised to store my corn, 
and thus when the time came to dress up this ready 
for market I was pleased to find I had under-estimated 
my quantities. This was what I was striving for. As 
I was as busy as a bee, this seemed one of the shortest 
winters I ever experienced, and at the end of the 
threshing I had a sum to receive that I took in gold. 
If ever there was anyone proud of any achievement, 
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that was me. ‘‘ Something accomplished, something 
done.”’ It also stopped the mouths of all who had 
been looking for my downfall. 

The following spring another point came to the 
front. During the past three years my father and I 
had been in the habit, if the bailiff wanted us, of 
being at the farm half-an-hour earlier, if there was 
anything special on. We were not as particular to 
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time as some of the others. Now, father and I were 
spreading manure in a certain field, and for several 
days the bailiff had been in the habit of coming upon 
us suddenly at a particular moment. After this had 
happened daily for some time I determined to see if 
my surmise was correct. As the breakfast hour 


arrived father says, ‘“‘ Are you going to have your 
breakfast?’’ I said, ‘“ No; I shall finish this row 
first.’? ‘‘ Well,’’ he says, ‘‘ if you finish yours I will 
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finish mine.’’ So we finished together. Upon sitting 
down to our meal we observed an half-hour had slipped 
by, but punctually to the minute it was customary 
to commence work again. As he had been doing for 
the past week, comes the bailiff. I had finished my 
meal, as I have always been a quick eater, but as my 
father had not done, I took another bite to keep him 
company. As soon as the bailiff reached me he pulled 
out his watch. ‘‘ It’s gone ten,”’ he says. I replied, 
pulling mine out, ‘* Yes, I see it has.”’ ‘“‘ Ain’t you 
going to get up?’’ he says. I said, “‘ Yes, when we 
have done. You did not see us sit down?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ 
he says; ‘“‘but you know the time for to have your 
meals.’’ I then said, “‘ This I have done for a delibe- 
rate purpose. When the clock struck the time for 
breakfast I had so much manure to spread, and as you 
have been watching us for the past week I was deter- 
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mined to bring it to a head, so we both finished our 
rows out before sitting down. That is the reason we 
are sitting down to-day. Now, why cannot you be 
fair? When did you ever say to us, ‘It’s time to 
leave off,’ or “ You have done enough to-day,’ or ‘ You 
have done a good day’s work,’ and has either of us 
ever refused to be at your service either at the begin- 
ning or the end of day? And why cannot you come 
to us in an open manner? No one likes to feel he is 
watched, especially when he is doing his duty. It’s 
as much your duty to tell us when it is time -to leave 
off as it is when to begin work.’’ The next morning 
I had occasion to run home—about 10 minutes’ walk— 
to breakfast. As I was coming out to come back to 
my work (1876) William Day, of Acreland Green, came 
past our gate. I says. ‘‘ Hullo, Will, what’s up?’’ 
He replied, ‘‘ Haven’t you heard?’’ I replied, ‘‘ No.”’ 
He says, “‘ Why, Alfred Barnes has been getting 
drunk. You know, he was working for Mr. Benjamin 
Fuller; and he has sacked him, and he wants someone 
in his place. I have been to try for the place.’’ With 
that he went on, and I returned, full of thought, to 
my work. During the rest of this day I was full of 
the task of building castles respecting my future. I 
was telling father I should not feel contented to be a 
labourer all my life, and he, poor old soul, said he did 
not know what to advise me to do, and that I must 
decide for myself. When I arrived home at night, i 
at once went down to the Mill; but Mr. Fuller was 
out, and I could not do anything further than leave 
my name as an applicant for the post; and then for 
another 24 hours I was busy building castles. This 
seemed a very long time to wait, but it is said “ Every- 
thing comes to him who can wait.’’ I did not know 
this then. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CHANGE IN MY CAREER. 
g, after I had had my tea, I again 
went to seek an interview with Mr. Fuller, to seek to 


The next evening 


induce him to give mea trial. He says, “‘ I am sorry, 
but I want a man.”’ “ Well,’’ I says, ‘‘ cannot you 
make a man of me? What one man can do another 
ought to be able to do, if he is shewn or told.’’ He 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, I know; but look at the money!’’ I 
replied, ‘‘ That is simple enough. If you give me a 
1/- per day, just enough to buy my bread, and promise 
to learn me the trade, I will come to work for you 
for a term of years.’’ I said, ‘‘ You will not need me 
during the harvest months. If you allow me four or 
five weeks during this time I can then earn a bit to 
buy me some clothes.’’ To this he agreed, and thus 
I made another start in life, and returned to the 
bottom of the ladder. 

Nothing of much moment occurred during the 
first two years of this period. I was instructed in the 
various duties of a miller; also the taking up and putting 
down of millstones and dressing them in order to grind 
efficiently. One of the troubles we had to contend ~ 
with was the large amount of wet or damp corn we - 
had to handle. No one but a miller knows how 
difficult it is to reduce this to a fine meal. Then there 
were several technical points that had to be learnt. 
One thing he impressed upon me was a good eye, a 
good ear, a good nose—a good eye to see everything, a 
good ear to hear everything, a good nose to enable me 
to know if everything was running smoothly and well, 
to detect such things as bearings heating or mill run- 
ning empty. | 

I believe it was in 1877 that we experienced a 
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very severe gale from the south—south-east by east. 
The wind had been blowing fairly strong all the morn- 
ing. About mid-day it suddenly veered round nearly 
half the compass. I was driving two pairs of stones 
most of the morning, but about eleven I shut down 
and reduced part of the canvas, and then ran on with 
one pair. As J had reduced sail, and as the gale was 
looming again, I suddenly put on the brake and further 
reduced to a minimum. As I was doing this my 
master came into the mill; and he says, ‘‘ Whatever 
are you doing this for?’’ I replied, “‘ Cannot you see 
this gale?’* Before we had hardly said the words the 
gale reached us, and the sails flew round like a spin- 
ning wheel. Although I had reefed the two canvas 
sails, and the others were completely at home, she ran 
much faster than was comfortable. I applied the 
brake and held her steady until the gale abated. As 
I did this, I looked out of my weather-loop to see how 
the weather was looming, and I exclaimed, *‘ Master! 
do you know White Roding mill is blown over?’’ He 
replied, ‘‘ Never; it cannot be.’’ So he came and 
looked, and we had the horse put into the trap and 
drove over a distance of about six miles westward, 
and there found it was as I had said. It appears that 
the mill had’ too much sail on, and the gale was so. 
sudden that she ran away at a dangerous pace, throwing 
off a sail as she was doing this. Then the suddenness 
of this caused the mill to rock, so that the post, the 
mainstay of the mill, snapped in the middle, causing 
thé mill to topple over. The owner, Mr. Roast, who 
was in the mill at the time, escaped by running down 
the ladder and jumping’ off at the bottom. 

During this year Mr. W. Fuller of Pleshey Bury, 
died in May, and the following October Miss Fuller 
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died. This was another epoch of my life. Mr. B. 
Fuller was younger brother of Mr. W. Fuller; conse- 
quently he received most of his brother’s property, 
but as is often the case when one is expecting to enjoy 
oneself, there is an unbidden guest to their feast. So 
this happened. Mr. B. Fuller had to go to the 
London Hospital for a considerable time in the spring 
of 1880, so I had to manage the business of the mill 
alone from this time onwards on account of this illness. 
So the first year I harvested at the Bury farm, High 
Easter; the next year I assisted my uncle, John 
Dunmow, at Hayden’s farm, High Easter, and then 
two years in succession I was with Mr. H. Oliver, of 
Lower House, High Easter. During the harvest I 
used to go and attend to the horse at the mill for Mr. 
Fuller and do any little job I could to help him time 
I was away. I do not know who was the most 
pleased when this month was up for me to return to 
the mill, my master and mistress or myself. There 
seemed to be so much to say when we first met. I 
was as happy as a sandboy. I used to go home for 
my meals, but these were short periods; home for 
breakfast 7.85, walk home, have breakfast, then walk 
to the Post Office to get letters, then back to the mill. 
If I was over the half-hour I was considered a long 
time. Sometimes the post was late, and then there 
used to be explanations to be made. People all said 
when I went to the mill they knew I should not stay, 
as Mr. Fuller was such a contrary man to be with, but 
T knew if I failed in this task it would be impossible 
to get another one as likely to succeed as this; there- 
fore I bent my will to meet his. 
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In July, 1880, Mr. Fuller sold the windmill at High 
HKaster to Mr. Webster, of Aythorpe Roding, and Mr. 
Webster came over to look over the mill. I asked him 
if he would require my assistance with the mill, as I 
had been doing the work the last eighteen months 
myself. He said, “* Yes, I shall be very pleased if you 
will stay and drive my eart, as you know all the 
customers so well.’’ I said, “ But what do you think 
of my past four years’ work? Don’t you want me to 
drive the mill?’’ He said, “‘ I have a young man to 
do that. He has been with me some time.” 1 
replied, “ Very well, Mr. Webster, I am sorry I cannot 
eo down again. I think it about time to make a move 
for myself.’’ Upon me tellmg Mr. Fuller what I had 
done he congratulated me on my decision, and said, 
““ | will give you a good character to enable you to 
secure another situation.’’ 

On a Friday towards the end of September I went 
to Chelmsford, and I at once went to Messrs. T. D. 
Ridley- and Sons’ mill to make enquiries if there was 
any opening for anyone such as myself, either there 
or at any of their mills, Barking, Howe Street, or 
Felsted. I saw Mr. C. E. Ridley and also Mr. Walter 
Ridley, and they told me they were sorry there was 
no opening just then; perhaps it would be advisable to 
apply to W. H. Marriage and Sons. I did so, and 
found they were in wants of someone to work a 
windmill at Blasford Hill, and fill in time at Croxton’s 
Mill, down opposite. I agreed to accept this for a 
month-on trial at £1 per week. But I wished to go 
as an improver, as I wanted to make myself expert 
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in stone dressing. I was here tried in one or two 
ways, so that now, years after, as I look back, I can 
see in this true light it needs a fair-minded man for to 
make a good foreman; this man was selfish. On a 
common task such as sack-mending was his first hit 
with me, trying to find fault. I contended I was right, 
and he that 1 was wrong; so a bet was made, stakes 
deposited, and an umpire called in, and to his great 
surprise I was declared the winner. He protested that 
the decision was unfair, but it was pointed out to him 
that by his method, of mending a sack, for it to be 
done properly, the sack must be turned twice before 
mending and again after, whereas my method was, 1 
took the sack, and mended it; no turning either before 
or after was needed. ‘The next instance was when 
there was a great flood. In order to be ready to push 
on after this had subsided two pairs of stones were 


got up to be dressed in readiness for it.. Now this 
was exactly the job I was out for, but this foreman 
said, “‘ Now you do the ‘ fleeing’ round the ‘ eye’ 


on this stone, and I will do the face myself.’’ 1 
replied, ‘* You know this is not fair. You also know 
that I am here as improver; if I confine myself to 
fleeing round the eye of the stone and deepening the 
furrows, and do not do any face work, if I am at it 
years I shall not improve. Unless you allow me to 
take one stone, as is the custom, and you take the 
other, I shall not touch them.’’ He said, ‘‘ Please 
yourself.”’ I then went sack-mending until Mr. §S. 
Marriage should come, when it would have been 
settled. About two hours afterwards the foreman 
came rushing down saying, “‘ Now then, Isaac, come 
on and lend me a hand. Here comes the Governor.’ 
T replied, “ I am glad of it.” He said, ‘‘ Don’t be 
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silly, he will make a row.’’ I said, ‘‘ Are you going 
to run straight if 1 yield and come?’’ He said, 
“ Yes."’ 1 then went, and all passed off all right. 1 
have always believed that the best policy is to keep all 
grievances cleared up, and try to go as straight as 
possible. 

At this period wheat used to be sold by measure. 
There were two wagons of wheat come one dav. We 
had three pairs of stones running; the mill was all 
vibrations, so | could not make measure of the wheat, 
owing to the unsteadiness of the mill, nor could the 
foreman, so the foreman puts his head out of the 
window and shouts out, “‘ Three pints a sack short 
measure ’’ to the farmer's man in the wagon. Now 1 
thought this very unfair, so 1 says to the wagoner, 
“ Leave the last two sacks in the wagon until I come 
down.’’ So I took the bushel and strike down in my 
hand and asked the wagoner to bring in the two sacks 
of wheat for me to measure. I then showed them 
how to measure a sack of corn fairly; for instead of 
three pints short measure there was nearly half-a-pint 
over. It may be asked how is this? Well, when 
measuring corn out of a sack, the strike should always 
be placed inside the measure; when sufficient is run 
in to fill it, draw out the strike, then there should be 
enough to finish it off. The same in weighing of corn; 
some farmers’ men are careless, and often there are 
two or three pounds overweight delivered. There is 
nothing said by the purchaser then, but let it be half-a- 
pound below (and perhaps this is due to a leakage in 
the sack) then there is soon a complaint. 

About this time Alfred Bond, the other man in 
the mill with me, on coming into the mill one Friday 
morning, says to me, “‘ Have you seen the paper ‘o- 
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day ?’’ . 1 replied, “‘ No.’’ He says, “‘ If I were a young 
chap like you 1 should not stop here under a man 
like old K., for to drive a windmill all day alone, and 
then to put in four nights a week on duty. There is 
a fine crib advertised in to-day’s paper.’’ So he 
handed me the paper to look at. It ran: ** Wanted 
at once, a young man as Working Foreman.—Apply, 
H. Hicks, Springfield Mill, Chelmsford.’’ So, as this 
was my night off, 1 walked over to Springfield Mill. 
And as I went to the house I passed a young lady. I 
asked if Mr. Hicks was in? This young lady I found 
out later was his daughter. In answering the ques- 
tions put to me by Mr. Hicks, the last one being who 
was I at present with, when I told him W. H. Marriage 
and Sons, he replied, “‘ Oh, I am sorry; if it had been 
anyone else but them I would not have cared. I could 
not take workmen from any of my friends.’’ So I 
returned home to Waltham. When I saw Bond in 
the morning he wanted to know the result. I told him 
I had omitted to tell Mr. Hicks I had at present only 
engaged myself for one month to my present employers, 
and that the month would be up on the following 
Saturday. He advised me to go over again on the 
Saturday evening and inform Mr. Hicks of this. I 
did so, and was engaged there and then; the whole 
thing did not take five minutes. As soon as he found 
out I was leaving my present place that settled it. 
On the next day, Sunday, I went over to High 
Faster to see my father and mother, to let them know 
of my further movements. I found them quite well, 
and I also found one there who in after years became 
my wife, to welcome me. After spending the day 
with them I returned to my work. This was a very 
tiring day. It was my turn to go on duty at twelve- 
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thirty in the morning; so.on.arriving at my lodgings, 
about 10.80, 1 changed my clothes and lay on the 
outside of the bed, for, as 1 thought, about 14 hours 
setting my alarm clock upon my pillow near my head 
to run down at twelve; but the blessed thing never 
woke me, and | lay there until 5.30, and when I 
arrived at the mill the floods were out again all over 
the place. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
1880. ANOTHER CHANGE. 

Upon commencing to work at Springfield mill 1 
took lodgings at 4, Chelmer Terrace, with a widowed 
woman with two sons and one daughter. My brother 
Joseph, who was working at J. A. Smith’s Drapery 
Kstablishment, and I lodged together. He acted the 
part of my valet, and kept my clothes in order, and 1 
found him all necessary food. This was a very happy 
period of my life. I was kept busy with my duties at 
the mill, and my employer put full confidence in me, 
which I endeavoured to do my best to deserve. He 
was very determined about rats; so he took out a 
licence for me to kill them, and found me a gun and 
ammunition; so I kept busy, trapping them as well. 
My young mistress, too, was very devoted to pigeons, 
and time I was there these became so tame that they 
used to alight on my head, shoulders, and arms. 

In 1881 there was a severe snowstorm on Black 
Tuesday, January 18th was a memorable day, one to 
be remembered by many. On the Monday I saw two 
of the finest fish that I ever saw. My father was so 
fond of these, I bought them expressly for him, and 
packed them up to send home on Tuesday by 
Franklin, the carrier to High Faster; but they did 
not get there until the Friday, when they were spoilt, 
so father placed them in between two rows of cauli- 
flowers, which grew to the enormous size of 14 inches 
across each heart. On this Tuesday the wind was so 
strong and the sleet was so piercing that one could not 
face it, and drifts were very high. My wife that is 
was now living at Reed’s farm, Writtle, and the roads 
near Cow Water Lane were snowed up level to the 
banks. This snow lay about until the March following. 
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In the spring, as soon as the days began to 
lengthen, I attended a lecture on Bee-keeping in the 
Shire Hall, when | heard a very interesting lecture 
that revived my interest in this very profitable branch of 
country life. When one hears for the first time of 
how many worker-bees ga to a pound and how many 
drones, and that it is possible for the queen-bee to lay 
two thousand eggs per day of twenty-four hours,-and 
then to’ hear an old lady interject, “‘ What a pity we 
cannot have a cross between bees and hens,’’ this 
fastened itself upon my memory. At a later stage I 
hope to refer to this question. 

So I made it a practice to write a very long letter 
to mother relating to bee-keeping. I also had several 
new hives made, and so as soon as the time came for 
bee-keeping to expand I was in readiness for it. On 
the Thursday before Whitsuntide my first hive 
swarmed and flew away. My mother and Susan—- 
that is my wife—followed them and got them hived; 
so the truants were brought back home. The next 
Whitsuntide, however, the same queen came out and 
took an opposite direction down to the mill, where | 
formerly lived, and went into an old hollow elm-tree. 
Now, there is no peace for the wicked, so mother wrote 
telling me how they were lost. I said, ‘‘ Nonsense, 
I'll show you different.’”” So I went home on the 
Saturday, and asked permission of Mr. Webster for to 
try to get them out of the tree. He said, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 
Now, there is only one way to get bees out, that is, 
after the queen has laid her eggs in the combs, by 
taking out the combs containing both eggs and brood 
_ or young bees; so I spent part of the day, Sunday, 
cutting a big hole in the tree, and oni the Monday I 
removed the combs, and by means of tapes and wood 
T transferred iti into the framed hive. This I did by 
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placing a strip of wood underneath the comb and 
slinging the comb inside the frames. Each piece 
of comb contained eggs and brood or larva for the 
bees to remain in the hive. I did not get half as many 
stings as one would imagine. I suppose the bees were 
too frightened. After this, things went on as usual. 
but some sort of feeling in me arose. I cannot describe 
it, but a kind of unrest. I spoke to Mr. Henry Hicks, 
my master, about it, telling him I did not know what 
was the cause of it. He said, “‘ What is the matter, 
John?” He, being a Quaker, often addressed me as 
John. ‘‘ Do you want more money ora holiday?’ I 
said, ‘‘ No, sir, it’s not either. I am happy enough 
as far as my work is concerned; but I am thinking, if 
I remain here, I may miss an opportunity of starting 
work on my own account. If anything happened to 
you, there might be someone follow you, and I should 
not be as comfortable as I am with you, and I feel 
T should but try and make a start on my own account.”’ 
He then says, ‘‘ Promise me you will not take anything 
without first consulting me.’’ “ Certainly, sir, I will 
not.”’ 4 

1882. A few weeks after this, there was a small 
place of business with a windmill to let at Toppesfield, 
so I took train and went and had a look at it. I also 
saw Yeldham Oak at the same time. I did not like 
the look of the place, so I went-to the station. I 
hurried to catch the train, which was on the Colne 
Valley line, as it was about to start; but after we got out 
of the station about a quarter of a mile, I was surprised 
to find the train stop, and we were run back into the 
station, as there was a lady passenger who had come 
too late. This was the first time’I ever saw such a 
thing happen; but I was told they were very obliging 
on this line, 
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In August, one Friday evening, I and my young 
lady, who was living at Chelmsford at the time, were 
out taking a stroll along the Baddow Meads. I had 
got the Essex paper, and neither of us thought of 
any change in our positions. Suddenly I saw an 
advertisement that caused me to stop; I could scarcely 
believe my eyes. After reading it through to myself, 
I handed the paper to her, and I said, ‘‘ Mate, will 
you accept that as a home if I can hire it?’’ She, 
thinking I was joking, said, ‘‘ Don’t talk so silly ; how- 
ever do you think you can hire that?’ I then told 
her that during the two years I had been living at 
Chelmsford I had been investing in the Chelmsford 
Mutual Fund Association; and it was one of their 
rules that investors and borrowers alike share in the 
profits, and that if I could hire the place I should 
borrow from this to take it. We then retraced our 
steps, and I walked into Mr. Alfred Darby’s offices, 
now A. Darby & Co., and asked to put my name down 
as an applicant to hire Waples Mill, thus starting the 
wheel of life. There were a large number of appli- 
cants for this, but out of the whole number I was the 
youngest. J was one of several that were selected to 
go and see the Bursar of the College that the farm 
belonged to. I at the same time made application to 
the Secretary of the Mutual Fund, Mr. James Luckin, 
Bank Chambers, Chelmsford, also the late James 
Stacey Reeve, two gentlemen who had taken great 
interest in me, and through whose kindness my applica- 
tion was successfully brought about; and on Monday, 
October 3rd, the day of the sale of the outgoing 
- tenants, Messrs. J. & H. Maylen, I was installed into 
this farm. . : ‘ 

. My father came and stayed with me for the first 
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four weeks of my stay here. Now I found I still had 
a lot more to learn. Many folks think they have only 
to hire a farm and their fortunes are made. I never 
thought this, but I certainly never anticipated such a 
struggle as I found I was in for. ‘Trade had been 
neglected, whereas I was looking for to be able to earn 
a fair living with the two mills—the watermill and the 
windmill—which I had to take at valuation. In flood 
times often there is a fair amount of wind, so work 
could be done to keep wheels going. So as there was 
not much trade, I issued some leaflets reducing the 
prices for grist work from 2/6 to 2/- per quarter. Then 
I used to grind as much as I could get done by night, 
and fill in work on the land by daylight. 

My mother’s brother, James Dunmow, came and 
helped me to plant my fallow land and clover land 
with wheat. But friends are best apart, for he, being 
older than myself and thinking I had large funds to 
fall back upon, wanted me to make a good bit of the 
farm bare fallow. I told him this was impossible. as 
T had to get a crust to live on, for next year as well 
as the present. Others kept telling me that I should 
not be here for three weeks, others two years. I 
said, “‘ I cannot help what you say, but I am going 
to do my level best.’” So as my uncle had an illness 
so he could not come to me, I said to father, ‘* Come 
on, father; you would not allow me to learn ploughing 
when I was a lad; now I must learn; for needs must 
when the devil drives.’’ 

Now, the best part of Waples Mill Farm had been 
neglected by allowing weeds to overrun it; and eight 
acres of wheat land was grown on a clover lay, that 
had lain two years; and as it was rivet wheat that was 
grown upon it, it was cut by a side-delivery machine 
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or reaping machine. It was cut as high as that J 
have described in earlier pages of this book that was 
cut by hand with a sickle: 

Now, if one put a fork into the ground and dug 
up a spit of soil, there was more twitch than one could 
hold in one hand. This was the task, to get this 
broken up, so as to get it put on top to kill it. So 
my plan was this. As I have said, I had never held 
a plough in my life, and I did not know how the plough 
should be set. I only knew that each horse was 
fastened on a separate whippletree to pull the plough, 
and I thought, if father led one of the horses so I could 
draw a straight furrow, it would be a good plan. So 
I measured the land off into 4-yard stetches, and I then 
put three sticks in a straight line up the field for every 
furrow. Father led the near-side horse. Why I 
did this was because the land was so full of twitch 
that unless I had someone to lead the horse, as soon 
as I stopped to punch the rubbish off of the coulter 


the horses would come off of the line. This took us 
several days. After I had accomplished this I then 


drew another furrow up the middle of each stetch. 
The land was then one width of drill, so the offside horse 
could walk in the furrow, as I again split the land into 
the width of one yard; then after we had some sharp 
frosts I again split these yard-wide strips or ridges, so 
the fronts completely went through, and the following 
March I had the harrows on it; and after a day or two’s 
work it looked like a straw yard. From the start until 
I had done with this, on 8 acres of it that I was 
working for oats, we carted 75 tumbril-loads of twitch 
_ off of it; the remainder I sowed with tares, which | 
manured as well as I could afford. The tares grew 
very strong, and what the March wind did not kill the 
tares choked, and prevented from growing. After I had 
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cut the tares I ploughed it up and made a short fallow. 
To return to this 3 acres; as I wanted this to grow 
oats for my horses it was necessary for all the twitch 
to be got on top of the ground; then the query was how 
to get the oats into the ground, as there was so much 
loose straw and twitch on the top. I could not 
allow the coulters of the drill to put it into the ground, 
so I allowed the drill to shake the oats on top, and 
then as it looked very much like rain, I had light 
harrows and kept lifting them up to prevent the rubbish 
from gathering up in heaps. The same night we had 
a good rain, soaking the soil and also helping the oats. 
The corn grew so quickly that the rows could be seen 
in a week. Then a friend sent me three ewt. of 
nitrate of soda as a present to complete the job, with 
the result that when these oats were threshed there 
were 24 quarters. I must now hark back a bit. 
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CHAPTER X. 

On Monday, October 29th, 1882, we were married 
at High Haster Chapel. My wife’s name was Susan 
Jane Smith, the only daughter of Thomas and Mary 
Smith. We had been engaged for upwards of five 
years, and I had always told her that it was my wish 
that we should not get married time I was a journey- 
man, for the following reason: A miller, well, there 
are not as many mills as there are farms, and if I was 
going to follow this trade 1 must go where my living 
was, and there were a hundred and one different causes 
why one may have to move. A man may lose his 
character or meet with an illness, or the master may 
die or he may fail in business, so I thought if I was 
to be subject to all these risks or mishaps, it would 
be best if I took a principal risk upon myself. This 
was what I told my late employer, Mr. Henry Hicks, 
one day when we were talking. I said, ““ Do you know, 
sir, that I consider everyone should consider they 
are working for themselves, even if they are employed 
by someone else, and not look upon it as if they were 
compelled to do it for wages?’’ He replied, ‘* That 
is a very good way to look at it; not very many do so.”’ 
I told him, “‘ Time I work for you my time is your 
time, and anything you want me to do, you have only 
to suggest it. I am as glad of your money as you 
are of my work, and the better I am able to satisfy 
you the more comfortable I shall be.’’ And this was 
the secret of my happiness time I was a journeyman, 
always to try and work as if ] was working for myself. 

We spent a very happy day on the day of our 
wedding. If ever a man had cause to remember this 
time it was myself This had been a very wet 
autumn, floods galore During the previous week it 
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was a eontinual round of floods Miss Elizabeth 


Sitch, of Widford, was bridesmaid I had to drive 
from. here to Chelmsford, nine miles, to feteh her to 
High Haster. The water was out at the Hare and 


Hounds, Roxwell; then as I returned, when I arrived 
at Fambridge End, Good Easter, it was out there, and 
as my horse got knocked up, I hired another to 
get over to High Easter. The water was out at Brick- 
field Bridge, and all along to Lower House. Farm 
and Heron’s Lane. After reaching my wife’s parents’ 
house I had to return through this water again, 
and at Motts Green, about + mile of it, to arrive here, 
Waples Mill, then another horse, and off to Ongar 
through very deep floods at Birds Green, also at Fyfield, 
the water being three feet deep. 

It was a nice fine day on October 29th. This 
is written over 40 years afterwards, and I must say I 
have never regretted the step I took that day. During 
the afternoon the friends who enjoyed themselves 
were laughing and talking and apparently looking at 
me as if they could not understand me; I asked what 
they were all thinking about. ‘‘ Is it why have I 
done this day’s work?’’ They then said, “‘ Yes.’’ I 
rephed, “* Well, I believe in a family, and I hope my 
wife will present me with at least half a dozen children. 
If I- had known there would. be no family 1 
would never have done this day’s work. I believe 
there is never any happiness with man and wife 
living together and no family.’’ They all cheered this, 
and the rest of the day was spent in songs. The 
course of life is ever pleasure and trouble, day in and 
day out. Life is like the weather—continual changes. 
This is for our good. The man that never meets with 
a day’s illness never thoroughly values _ health. 
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The man that is never really hungry does not appreciate 
food; sso if we never met with troubles we 
should all be lopsided, and never have any sympathy 
for anyone. ‘‘ Adversity brings us strange bed 
fellows.’’ Country life is one continual change. We 
plough a field and sow some fine seed; plenty of 
manure is put on, everything looks lovely; prices 
promise to be favourable. Then just as one is about 
to reap’ the reward of one’s toil, down goes the whole 
thing. That which looks like being the means of 
enjoyment is a failure. A bright, lovely morning very 
often brings a rough, stormy day, whereas a dull 
morning often turns out a lovely day; so one born in 
a mean and lowly station in life may, if he perseveres, 
rise and rise like a lark; but this needs grit. 
Some are born with no energy, others are born full of 
it; some give in at the first trouble, others rise by 
trouble or opposition. As I look back during the past 
forty years I can plainly see that my best friends have 
been those who have opposed me. 

As I have stated before, I was only able to start 
in business by the assistance of a loan from the 
Jhelmsford Mutual Fund Association. I borrowed 
€200, and this was most of it swallowed up by the 
pavment I had to make for valuation to the outgoing 
tenant. The few pounds I had saved, a few pence 
here and there during the time I was employed, I used 
to buy implements and three horses and the small 
amount of furniture that we started life with. I was 
working the mill as a means to provide food for our 
two selves. We neither of us needed any clothes, as 
we were provided with all we required for a time 
We did not hanker after pleasures other than our own 
society. _ We never made a practice of going out, but 
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both of us stuck to the task we had in front of 
us. ‘The borrowing of this sum of money caused us 
to count every penny twice before we spent it, as the 
terms I borrowed under were that four pounds was to 
be paid every month for the first five years; so I 
arranged with those I was working for to pay me their 
accounts monthly. The price of corn the first year, 
my first crop, was 40/- for my wheat, 36/- for my 
barley, and the oats 20/-. Now, had these prices 
remained my task would not have been so hard, but 
after this each year prices kept tumbling down and 
down and down, until I had to sell my wheat for 17/- 
per quarter, and hay for 40/- per ton. Anyone may 
see by this what a severe struggle it was to keep one’s 
head up. I fell in arrears of rent at this time. It 
was impossible to make ends meet. 

In 1888 we had a very severe thunderstorm, which 
caused a very high flood. I had about 40 acres of 
meadow land for hay, which was cut and gathered into 
rows ready for carting. In fact, the wagons were in 
the meadow ready, and the floods rose until the water 
was at a height of one yard, and a lot of the hay was 
carried by the water into the hedge by the river, 
thereby making a dam to further increase the flood 
This caused us to work for two or three weeks clearing 
the course for the water. At the same time the iron 
bridge in New London Road, Chelmsford, was washed 
away owing to the same reason. 

Going back again to the loan, I struggled to keep 
my monthly payments up, as there was a fine inflicted 
in default. I believe I am correct that in the five 
years I was caught only once. The payment of this 
6/8 learnt me the lesson the first time. This acted 
as a bugbear to both of us, and as soon as we had 
squared this off we hoped we should forge ahead. 
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I was breeding as many young horses as I could 
to try and raise stock to realise to help me forward. 
During the first twenty years of our married lives we 
reared sixteen young horses, but owing to losses 
by accidents to my working horses, and wet season 
ruining my hay crops, I had to sell fourteen of these 
young horses, one or two at a time, to raise money to 
pay my rent and other expenses. I remember one 
season I had three foals dropped, but I lost one of the 
mares; so, as I had a cow at the time, my wife reared 
this colt until it was three months old. She had made 
a pet of it, and we thought it was out of danger, as it 
would eat and drink, and it was a fine upstanding colt. 
I remember we had it fenced in by itself, when a 
neighbour called in one day, and seeing how we were 
keeping the colt, says, ‘‘ If I were you, as you are 
weaning your other two colts, I should put this pet 
colt with them it will not be half the trouble that it 
will be if you keep it separate.’’ I said, ‘‘ I think I 
prefer to keep them separate, but they can be placed 
so they can see each other.’”’ He says, “‘ I should 
not shut them up in the dark.’’ Well, I acted on 
his advice, and next morning, when I went to look 
at them, I found the pet colt had been kicked during 
the night in its stifle joint, so it had to be killed. This 
colt was valued at £16. This is one of the times I 
allowed myself to be influenced against my will. It is 
all very well, people are free with advice—I do not 
object to them doing this—but I think one should heur 
what they have to say, then decide for oneself. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


My eldest son Horace was at High Easter British 
School during the first four years of his school days, 
and Ralph was attending Beauchamp Roding School. 
As Geoffrey, the third son, reached the age to 
commence, Horace remained at home, and the three 
attended Beauchamp Roding School together. Mr. 
James and Mrs. Halls were the teachers then. 

About this time my father, who had kept coming 
backwards and forwards, met with an accident that 
was the cause of his break-up; but just previous to this 
a peculiar case arose. I had provided him with a 
donkey and cart to ride backwards and forwards, as 
it is nearly four miles to High Easter. One Saturday 
night, as he was going home, when passing over Marks 
Hall Green, it being dusk, he saw a pony and trap 
meeting him, so he at once pulled on the green to allow 
the pony to pass. Now, as soon as the donkey 
felt the wheel go on to the grass she stopped, but the 
pony trap ran into the donkey-cart wheel, and broke 
both the shafts off the pony trap, throwing both the 
old lady and gentleman out that were driving it. It 
pulled the donkey and cart round by the impact. 
Mather asked them if he could do anything to assist 
them. They said, “ No.’’ So father went on home- 
wards. On the Monday morning the policeman came 
to me asking me who the man was that had driven 
carelessly into a pony trap on the previous Saturday 
evening, and had nearly caused the death of a lady 
and gentleman. I asked him, “ What cart was it?” 
Then he told me it was the donkey-cart. I then called 
father forward and asked him how it occurred, 
and went and inspected where it occurred. I proved 
to the constable that the sole blame was attached to 
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the driver of the pony and trap. If there is any 
obstruction in the road one is not obliged to run into 


it. As the donkey was standing still it could not cause 
a collision. This case was put into a_ solicitor’s 


hands, and I am sorry to have to state that my reply 
to his letter was anything but complimentary, but this 
was the last I heard of it. 

As I stated earlier, my father met with an 
accident that was the finishing of his work. He was 
loading a few heaps of loose corn, and slipped off on 
to the ground. He did not think he was hurt much, 
but he received a severe shaking. After this he was 
only able to come backwards and forwards in a bath- 
chair drawn by the donkey. Another son then 
arrived during this period, the fourth one, Cecil. This 
was another very trying year, more floods, the farm 
a complete failure. This year I had two lovely colts, 
one a fine carriage horse, another a four-year-old red 
roan hackney. I was advised to send them to 
Tattersall’s by a certain gentleman. Now, this is the 
way to spend money. I have told you before of 
one case of taking advice; now I will tell you how I 
was caught the second time. This gentleman says, 
‘Tf you enter these two colts at Tattersall’s I will 
bring some job-masters to the sale, and it will help 
you out of them.’’ I was hard pressed for money at 
the time, which made me willing to do this. So I 
wrote and booked places for these two horses on a 
certain date for the sale. I went up to London, 
having sent the horses up before, and I stood in that 
place straining my eyes to see the gentleman who had 
made this promise to me, but not a soul could I see 
that I knew. At last my brother Alfred, who was 
living at Blackheath, S.E., came in. I had let him 
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know I was coming up. He asked me if I had placed 
a reserve on the horses. I said, “ Yes.”” Just 
as the time arrived for them to be offered I saw a 
gentleman well known in this county. As soon as he 
saw me he-came and said, ** Whatever are you here 
for, Mead?’’ I replied, ‘‘ I have been advised by 
Mr. So-and-So to enter two of my young horses here 
for sale, and he promised to get some jobmasters to 
buy them of me.”’ He says, ‘‘ Where are they ?”’ 
It went and showed the horses. As he was coming 
away Mr. Tattersall came up, and, addressing the 
gentleman by name, said, ‘‘ Whatever did you let this 
young man bring these two horses up here for? 
They would sell better in your district.’’ The 
gentleman afterwards came to me and said he would 
stop to see them offered, which he did. After they 
had been offered and knocked down at my reserve 
price the gentleman came and said, “‘ Are they sold?”’ 
l replied, ‘‘ Do you think I stole them?’’” He said, 
‘“ What do you mean?’’ I said, “ No, Sir, they are 
not sold, thanks to the gentleman who has led me on 
a fool’s errand, but I shall give him a bit of my mind 
when I see him.’’ After this I wished the gentleman 
vood-day, and told him I was very much obliged for 
the trouble he had taken on my behalf. As my 
brother and I were talking, a jobmaster from Lee, near 
where my brother was living, came up, and after a 
ehat he went and looked at the horses, and as a result 
I had a deal with him and sold him them at the 
reserve price they had been knocked down at. I was 
obliged to do this, as I had no money to get them 
home again. I had promised to make a payment for 
rent the following Friday. So, armed with the 
price of these horses, I walked into the London and 
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County Bank at Chelmsford for to get this changed 
Now, I had no account at the bank, nor had I a friend 
in the world to advise me; so on handing in the cheque 


the cashier says to me, “ Is there any gentleman in 
here that knows you? If there is, we will cash it for 
you. As you are a stranger we must know someone.”’ 


IT turned round, and on my right was a gentleman 
farmer, the same age as my father, who when he was 
young himself had worked for his own father together 
with him. To him I turned with confidence. I says, 
“Yes, sir; this gentleman knows both me and my 
father as well.’? I says, “‘ I have just sold two of my 
young horses, and this is the cheque I have taken in 
payment of them, and I want the change, because I 
have promised to pay my rent, and cannot do so unless 
I get this.”” Then I received the biggest surprise of 
my life. The gentleman put his hand on my shoulder 
and said, “‘ Yes, Isaac, I know both you and your 
father.’’ To the cashier he says, “‘ That’s all I can 
say.’’ I swallowed it as well as I could, and turning 
to the cashier I says, ‘‘ Very well, sir; I will leave the 
cheque here with you, and I will call in next week.’’ 
As soon as I got outside the bank I waited for the 
gentleman and his son of my own age to come outside. 
Then I went for him. I said, ‘‘ Sir, I am very much 
disappointed at your want of faith in me. I have 
several more young horses at home; I have given these 
two animals away for the price of one in order to pay 
as I have promised. It does not speak much for your 
profession as a deacon of our Church. “‘ If any man 
that possesseth this world’s goods seeth his brother 
in need and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?’”” With 
this I left him. 
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The next Friday after what I have just related I 
went into the London and County Bank to hear the 
result of my cheque that I had left there the previous 
week. As soon as the cashier saw me he said, ‘* Young 
man, your money was all right. I am sorry you could 
‘not have it last Friday.’’ I said,“ After I left I wired 
to Oxford telling them the money was paid into 
the bank, and the draft would reach them next week.’’ 
He then said to me, “‘ Why don’t you keep an 
account?’’ I said, “* I had never had enough money to 
do that.’’ He says, “‘ Take my advice; if it’s only 
a small amount then the trouble of cashing the cheque 
will not arise again.’’ So one can see even this 
disappointment, bitter though it was, had come all 
right in the end. 

But there were more troubles yet in store for me; 
one trouble never comes alone. I had eight acres of 
barley grown in Stable Field, adjoining~ the house. 
When I threshed it I had 40 quarters of very fine 
barley, so in order to store this safely out of the weather 
I had it hoisted and shot out in one of the bins of the 
water mill until I could sell and deliver it. We had 
finished the barley and were threshing a small stack 
of wheat when all at once the floor of the bin where 
the barley was fell out, and the whole of the forty 
quarters of barley went down through another floor 
into the mill pool. I only managed to save about 
three-quarters of this, which we got out with a jet, 
and I spread it out to dry. I said, °‘‘ Very well, I 
would rather lose that than either my wife or either 
of my children. We must dry the six sacks of barley 
and sow the field again and hope for better luck next 
time.’ This occurred the year Cecil was born. — 
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1891. The next year I had a bit of better luck. 
1 had ten acres of mixture hay that I was fortunate 
enough to gather in good condition. This, together 
with a small stack of meadow hay, I sold to a London 
firm for a very fair price. I received the cheque for 
the mixture first, and before I went to Chelmsford to 
put it into the bank I received the cheque for the 
meadow hay; so 1 had two cheques in hand at the 
same time. No one knows this feeling but those that 
have been very short of money. I have always said 
money is made to use and not to worship. Anyone 
can be just as happy with a small amount as with a 
large amount. If one has big liabilities one needs 
more than one with smaller ones. What everyone 
needs is a contented mind. As long as one can get 
sufficient to keep out of debt and pay one’s dues, with 
a small amount to put by for a rainy day, that is or 
ought to be enough. I cannot have patience when I 
hear or read of persons pleading poverty and 
complaining of hard times. | Then when anything such 
as death occurs one hears‘of amounts that they have 
possessed. 

So my poor old father, now he could not get down 
to me as he formerly used to do, I knew how anxious 
he was on my behalf. I thought I would give him 
a few minutes’ pleasure, and I put my horse in the 
trap and drove over to see him.’ After I had been 
with him a short time, and he had asked’me how I 
was getting on, I told him I had gathered my hay and 
‘also had sold it. “I said, ‘‘ Hold ‘out your ‘hand, 
father,’’ and placed in his hand the two cheques I had 
received for the hay, the most I had ever taken since 
T had been at the farm. Poor old fellow, he was 
choked, and réplied, “‘ I wish it was a thousand times 
as much after the struggle you have had.”’ 
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A PicturE oF LocAL GOVERNMENT IN THE EARLY 
NINETIES. 


Nothing more startling occurred but the excitement 
over the proposal for Local Government. My 
sympathies have always been with men of all classes 
who try to leave the world better than they found it. 
There is work for all to do in all walks of life. As a 
man may possess ten talents, another five, and 
another one, there is always some small task for every- 
one to do. ‘“‘In a house there are vessels of 
honour and vessels of dishonour.’’ These are all 
necessary, the same as members of a body. One 
cannot say we can do without either of them. All 
cannot fulfil the same duty. My point has always 
been, equal opportunities for all. In country life there 
are not the same chances for a lad to learn as in the 
cities and towns, but there are not the same 
temptations to contend with; so where a working man 
with a good growing family expresses the desire to 
hire a plot of land as an allotment, if the family all 
pull together and are content to pool their earnings, 
by the time these lads are grown up, what with their 
earnings and what they have learned in the school of 
experience, they will be in a position and thoroughly 
qualified to take a fair-size holding. 

Now in 1898, when the Parish Councils’ Act came 
into force, I threw myself into this to assist to put it 
into force. This is like the parting of the ways. If 
a man stands up to defend another there is always 
someone to say, “‘ What is that to do with you?’’ It 
has been said, ‘* Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ Yes, 
we are, to a certain extent. If I am in a position to 
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prevent a wrong being done, and I neglect to prevent 
it, am 1 morally as bad as if I had done it. So as soon 
as 1 attempted to speak in favour of others gaining 
access to a small bit of land 1 was denounced. In one 
parish there were two gentlemen, who were perfectly 
honourable in every respect, but held mistaken views 
respecting this change. One said to the other, ‘‘ When 
this Act comes into force, if you propose me District 
Couneillor 1 will propose you Chairman of the Parish 
Meeting,’’ this being a parish under the stated 


number. When this reached the ears of a third 
gentleman he said, “‘ Where do I come in? Why 
should I be ignored?’’ When this was told to me I 


suggested that a Parish Meeting should be held, when 
the whole question should be ventilated. This was 
done; nearly everyone connected with the parish was 
present. The Chairman was appointed, and, for what 
reason I do not know, I was called upon to address 
the meeting. I had not expected this; I did not want 
to take a prominent part, but as it was so I said | 
would do my best. I began by saying that it was a 
pity to see any feeling shown in such a question as 
the representation of a small parish like this, and I 
was sure it was owing to misrepresentation. It was 
not right for two ratepayers to appropriate the two 
positions without others having a voice in it. I then 
stated what would be the duties of a District Councillor, 
and also I alluded to the case of such working men 
as were struggling to maintain themselves and their 
families without any assistance from ratepayers. 
There are many persons who, although paying each 
‘month their contribution to a Friendly Society, in the 
case of a severe accident should not be overlooked by 
whoever was appointed District Councillor. I told 
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them that in the parish I was born in I knew men 
who in my boyhood never denied themselves anything 
they wished for, and spent every penny as fast as they 
got it, not caring whether they were in debt or not; 
and these were feasted up by the persons representing 
the ratepayers, while those who had been thrifty had 
been passed by, although they stood in need of some 
assistance quite as much as the others; they even went 
further; they even paid someone to go in and wait on 
them. Nearly everyone present agreed to this manner 
of the case being put, and I ended up by saying, 
‘“ Choose a man you can go to at all times, a man 
who will support what is right, and one who, although 
it may give offence, will do his duty at all times.” 
And I then proposed a certain gentleman as a fit and 
proper person to represent this parish as a District 
Councillor. Before this could be seconded one of the 
other gentlemen tried to pooh-pooh what I had said. 
As soon as he had finished,my proposition was seconded 
and put to the meeting, when it was carried by a fair 
majority. The other side demanded a poll, and an 
election was fought, when nearly every vote was given; 
and, strange to relate, the out-votes in this parish are 
nearly as many as there were at the time inside. My 
proposition won by the same number of votes as a 
certain number of pills are said to be a dose. ‘This 
caused quite a commotion at the time; so these 
gentlemen said, “‘ You will only have a _ Parish 
Meeting.’’ I said, “‘ Do not be so sure about it. If 
we have beaten you on one thing we ean also on the 
other, if we are challenged.’’ So a meeting was called 
to decide which was most advisable to be under. 
There were several in the parish that were asking for 
a plot of land as an allotment. I suggested a Parish 
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Council as the surest way of securing them; so it was 
carried that application be made for the Parish 
Council to be formed. Now, these same gentlemen 
again said, ** Now, we shall put who we like upon 
the Council ’’; but what actually occurred was this. 
There were ten papers handed in at the time of 
nomination, and there were only five valid papers. 
The remaining five handed in by the same party of 
gentlemen had omitted the name of the parish or the 
year, and actually entered their names wrong. So 
there was not one of them elected on the Council. 1 
personally offered one of them my seat; he told me, 
as I had got in the mud to stop there. As soon as 
the members of the Parish Council met it was decided 
to issue notices asking those who required allotments to 
send in their names and the quantity they required. 
This was done; then a meeting was called to decide 
where and how much land should be procured. It 
was decided on my proposition that, as there was glebe 
land in the parish, and one clergyman may come and 
go, another one come, still the land would belong to 
the Chureh. It would not be so liable to changes as 
if it belonged to a private individual. So I was deputed 
to meet the Rector. On doing this I found he was 
agreeable to assist for the sake of the villagers, but 
unfortunately the land was already let. So my next 
plan was to approach the tenant for a portion, about 
5 acres in extent. After explaining to him what was 
required and offering to pay him fair compensation for 
giving up this 5-acre field, also the rent for the past 
6 months, we gained possession of the field, which 
‘was lying down with sainfoin, within 5 weeks from the 
day of the election of the Council. It was agreed 
that the men should have the land for a low rent for 
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the first 5 years, to enable them to bring it under 
cultivation before giving a full rent for it. This was 
done, and after the 5 years were up the men paid the 
rent more in a line with allotments in other districts. 
About a year afterwards the tenant of the glebe left 
the district; so the remainder of the glebe fell vacant. 
The Rector was at a loss how to let this, as the 
allotment field was the only one by the roadside. One 
gentleman said to him, “‘ As you have let that field 
for allotments I will not offer you for your other land 
at any price; had you not let it I would have hired 
it.”’ I myself had foreseen that there would be 
trouble. The Rector had only been receiving 10/- 
per acre before the Parish Council took this field, so I 
told him, “* Rather than you shall be penalised by 
letting this field as allotments, as I already occupy a 
small portion of your glebe, if you will allow me to 
use the pathway running from one part of the glebe 
to the other, if you cannot let it otherwise, I will give 
you 20/- per acre for it. This sealed the bargain, but 
was the cause of further trouble. There is a small 
meadow between my land and the glebe. A pathway 
is always left to this, as it belongs to a farm some 
distance away; so there are two different owners who 
have the use of this right-of-way. Then there was a 
change in the tenancy of the farm, and some 
reassessment of the parish, wherein some property was 
not treated as it should have been, some being lowered 
and others raised. When the list was sought for 
it could not be found. In the meantime a fresh 
Overseer was appointed, and as the list could not be 
found the Assessment Committee ordered a new list 
to be made. ‘This was done, and further unpleasant- 
ness arose. No one can fill any position and please 
everyone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A SEVERE STORM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Then 1903 came, another dreadful year. We had 
a forty-eight hours’ downpour, and tremendous floods. 
1 had the greater portion of my farm swamped and 
ruined. I was mournfully engaged one day in looking 
over the wreckage of what once had looked promising 
when I saw someone coming to see me. I was 
expecting to see someone who would condole with me 
over my loss. Judge, then, of my surprise when the 
gentleman accosted me thus, “I see you have the 
water dammed up here?’’ I was so surprised I said, 
““ What did you say?’’ He repeated, “‘ I see you 
have the water dammed up here.’’ I asked if ever he 
had seen a water mill without adam. He then 
accused me of causing the floods, whereby his meadow, 
nearly a mile distant, had been under water ;-whereas 
the water came from his land on to mine. I 
endeavoured to convince him of the impossibility for 
me to do anything like what he nad accused me of. 
ind pointed out what my losses were. He said he 
was told I had caused the floods, and he should enter 
an action against me for damages to his crops. I do 
not want to trouble anyone with all the ins and outs 
of this, but sufficient to say I claimed a jury which was 
deputed by the judge to view the locus in quo. | And 
on an appointed day, when the jury arrived, I had my 
head of water ready for inspection. When both the 
jury and the complainant learnt what I meant by 
‘* overshutes,’’ which they had to wade through to get 
to the meadow where the alleged damage was done, 
the jury were unanimous that, instead of the defendant 
causing the flooding of the complainant’s land, the 
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complainant had, by neglecting to clean out his ditches, 
flooded his own land and also the defendant’s. ‘Thus 
ended this trouble. 

After this exciting time the gentleman who had 
been the dupe to bring this action against me, through 
the expense attendant upon this trial, was in financial 
difficulties. | As the costs of this had fallen upon him, 
he was not able to pay other dues; consequently a 
distress was issued, and his property was seized and 
sold by public auction. I may say I had the sympathy 
of a good many of the inhabitants around. | Amongst 
other things there was a pet lamb belonging to the 
young son, a lad of ten or eleven years. I attended 
this sale, and found the occupier had run away from 
home as soon as the sale started. I said, “* Gentlemen, 
I feel that my poor unworthy self has to a certain 
extent been the cause of some of this trouble, as it is 
through me this young man got into this difficulty, 
through acting on advice he ought not to have taken, 
and I purpose buying some of these things in again 
to-day for his wife; and I hope you will loyally support 
me by not bidding to run the things up.’’ This they 
agreed to, and the sale proceeded. Then the estate 
went into the Bankruptcy Court. Two small farms 
of about sixty acres in extent adjoining some of the 
elebe were held by him. So, as the business was in 
the Court, I wrote to the owners asking them, if the 
tenancy changed, to give me the offer of it, as I was 
farming by the side of it. They at once accepted me 
as tenant; and upon these plots of land was a fair 
acreage of wheat. Upon being accepted as tenant J 
went to view the land, and found it was smothered 
with large docks full of seed. I then wrote to the 
trustee in bankruptcy and told him that I had hired 
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this land, and that as I took possession at Michaelmas 
next, unless the docks were prevented from seeding 
upon this land, I should have to move in the matter, 
as they would take years to eradicate. The trustee 
then asked me to buy the crop of wheat and take the 
responsibility of removing the docks. I suggested 
that the best way would be to advertise for tenders for 
it, and so get the best price possible. This was done, 
and my tender was found to be the highest; and as 
soon as this was settled I put six pairs of hands on to 
remove the docks from the land. Thus ended a very 
trying period. 
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CHAPTER XTIY. 
First ExpreriencE or INCUBATORS AND REARERS. 


A few years previous to the events recorded I had 
taken a step in another branch of farming, viz., 
poultry, which offers a very wide scope to those 
interested. I had heard numbers of people talking 
about incubators, but I had never seen one, nor read 
any particulars. I was as ignorant of their working 
as a child. So one day in Chelmsford I was told Mr. 
R. W. Christy, of Boyton Hall, Roxwell, Essex, had 
one for sale. I at once drove over to view it, and 
found Mr. Christy at home. He was perfectly willing 
to give me any particulars, as far as he was able.. I 
purchased this incubator, also a  foster-mother or 
rearer, and he also gave me the book of instructions, 
called, ““ The Problem Solved.’ This was a machine 
to hold fifty eggs. I read the book to gain all the 
particulars I could. It was very interesting, and 1 
could plainly see that there rested a lot of responsibility 
upon me after the machine had done its bit. After 
we had got the machine filled up and started to get it 
regulated to the proper temperature, as directed, we 
placed forty-eight eggs in it, and thus we started on 
our voyage of discovery. It soon became public 
property that I had bought an ineubator, and I was 
astonished at the large numbers of my neighbours who 
had had one, but had said nothing about it. These 
all prophesied that I should not hatch a chicken with 
it. They said they had tried, and they knew I should 
not. I said, ‘‘ Wait and see; give me time to try 
first.”’ This was said to me each week after buying 
the machine. I said, ““ One cannot hatch a chicken 
under twenty-one days.’’ When the time came for 
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the eggs to hatch I found, as my eggs were stale, I had 
but thirty-one chickens out of forty-eight eggs, of 


which two were cripples or deformed. I said to my 
wife, ** I will kill these two, so we start with healthy 
birds. I have been badgered every time I see any 
of my neighbours, and they will keep on, so we must 
have a fair start.’’ The next Friday, as soon as they 
saw me, they all said, “‘ How is the incubator?” 1 
replied, ‘‘ All right.’’  “ How many chickens have you 


got?’’ I said, *‘ Twenty-nine; there were thirty-one, 
but two were cripples, and 1 knew you would want to 
know.’’ ‘* How many do you expect to rear?’’ = | 
said, “* All of them, I hope.’’ Then they all laughed, 
and said, ““ Well, we have tried, and we could not 
hatch any, and we are sure you will not be able to 
keep them alive many days.”’ 

As I have already stated, when I bought the 
incubator I also bought the rearer; this is made with a 
tank of water heated by a lamp. There were three 
compartments, the brood chamber where it is heated, 
then the glass run, then the outer run. When I| 
arrived home from market I told my wife that all our 
neighbours and friends were anxiously watching to see 
if we could do what they openly said they themselves 
could not; and I said we must not leave anything 
undone, or we shan’t half be laughed at. So we 
carefully attended to the lamp of the rearer, and also 
to the wants of the family of twenty-nine. 

After the first three days, as we kept a fair amount 
of heat, the chicks spent most of their time in the 
centre compartment, the glass run. When I went to 
market the same question addressed to me was, ** How 
are the chickens?’’ I replied, ‘‘ All right.’” They 
said, “ Wait till next week.’’ So the next week, as 
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the weather was fine overhead, although it was cold, 
I opened the door and allowed the chickens into the 
third compartment, with open-air overhead through 
wire netting. The chickens are like human beings in 
a house with a nice warm room, and outside a room 
where some things are to interest one. One goes into 
the warm room to get warmed up, then outside for a 
bit. As soon as one gets cool one returns to the warm 
room again. This is the way the chickens did, and 
when they were a fortnight old I opened the outside 
door and allowed them to come in and out as they 
wished. When I went to market and was asked the 
same question and gave the same reply, they said, 
““ Well, we were never able to either hatch any nor 


rear them in the rearers.’’ I said, “‘ Well, my name 
is Mead; and no doubt you have read about the “ Medes 
and Persians.’’’  ‘“ What are you going to hatch 


next?’’ I was asked. I replied, ‘‘ Ducks.’’ 

We had a slight fall of snow at this time, and I 
was in doubt whether it was advisable to allow the 
chickens to come out in the open; but the young 
scamps are like children. If once let out they want 
to continue, and I soon found out that they only stayed 
out a short time. As soon as they required warmth 
they would rush in right through both runs into the 
inner chamber, and so on. ‘They also eat a quantity 
more food by having this exercise. | Chickens are like 
flowers reared under heat, require hardening off. If 
they are coddled up they are subject to cramp, and by 
allowing them outside all conduces to cleanliness, and 
exercise gives them a good appetite. 

Next week, the third week, the same questions 
were put to me, “* How are the chickens?’ I replied. 
“All right.”” “How many ducks have you got?’ JI 
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replied, ‘* Do not be so silly; please wait another 
week. Ducks require four weeks to hatch, not three.”’ 
They could not believe that the chickens were running 
about in the open, but I assured them they were, and 
that they had got the feathers coming upon them. 
At the time the ducks’ eggs became due, I tested 
them, and found the earliest eggs I had had were 
unfertile; so we only hatched eighteen out of forty 
odd eggs. As we had the ducks’ eggs come in after 
this, as soon as we had enough I placed them under 
a hen to start them, and finished them off in the 
incubator. I did so in order to use them time they 
were fresh. In frosty weather the germ in the egg 
is liable to get destroyed. 

The next Friday about thirty gathered round me 
at market to hear the result of my hatch of ducks. 
‘* How many have you got?’’ I was asked. I replied, 
* Highteen; the other eggs were unfertile. How do 
you expect to obtain a bird from an unfertile egg?’ 
They then said, ‘“ We knew you would not be able 
to hatch ducks’ eggs. We could not hatch hens nor 
ducks, and we have always heard ducks are more 
trouble.’’ I then told them, ‘‘ I have started in this 
business, and, now started, if it is possible to do it I 
intend to do it. It is little details that require to be 
done, and I shall leave no stone unturned in order 
to obtain suecess. If I do not obtain success, it shall 
not be Isaac Mead’s fault.’’ After this they were all 
very quiet, except as each week my numbers of young 
ducks kept increasing until by about sixteen weeks 
the numbers amounted to over 100; and when the 
chickens were four months old I sold them for exactly 
the amount I gave Mr. Christy for the incubator and 
rearer. During the next few weeks we continued 
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hatching and selling young ducklings. When these 
reached two months I sold them to Mr. W. Balderson, 
of Romford. These birds used to cause a commotion 
in Romford Market, as they were so wild. They used 
to say, ‘‘ Here’s the man with the wild ducks again.” 
This was because the food was placed ready for them 
to eat at all times, so that they had not to wait until 


they were hungry, but had food always by them. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
TURKEYS. 


During July I was offered a brood of young 
turkeys by a cottager; so I purchased them and reared 
them, and Mr. Balderson,who purchased my ducklings, 
came and bought them the following Christmas. When 
I found that these were in demand I made inquiries 
to obtain a couple of store hen-turkeys. So the first 
season we managed to rear about a score; the wife 
took great pains in the feeding of them, and one of 
our lads tended them in the stubbles after harvest. 
So these birds grew and developed, and we had eight 
very fine cock-turkeys weighing about twenty pounds 
each. These we shut up at night in our brewhouse 
near the dog for safety. 

One night in mid-December, a week before the 
time for the birds to be delivered, we had a big flood. 
The moon was at the full; there was a very high gale, 
during which a window was blown out of the brewhouse 
where these turkeys were shut in. In the morning we 
found ten of the largest turkeys missing. Search was 
made, and two were found in a meadow half-a-mile 
up the river, and several were found down the river 
on the other side. The two largest birds, as they 
were flying out of the window, fell into the stream 
and were drowned in an eel trap. As the moon was 
full, it was very light, and the noise upset the birds. 
Still, we were thankful we had not lost them all. 

Next year I determined to launch out on a bigger 
scale, rearing upwards of fifty, if we could. So T sent 
to a noted breeder in Norfolk and bought some stock 
birds, and we were fortunate enough to get a beautiful 
level lot of birds for the next Christmas. Then 
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occurred a very funny thing, when I imitated 
Solomon. If one feeds birds out of one’s hand 
they will come and. eat out of your hand at 
any time. If they are fed on the ground, it is 
some time before they will eat out of a trough. If 
fed out of a bucket they will only eat out of a certain 
bucket.. I did not so fully understand this at the time 
it happened, but in the autumn, when we had this 
flock of fifty turkeys, they were in my field with the 
lad tending them. A neighbour also had a flock of 
similar birds in his field near by, unattended. These 
kept challenging one another to fight, and before my 
lad could get our birds away home the other flock 
came flying over into the field and got intermixed. This 
was a pretty to-do. How was this to be settled? Each 
one only wanted his own birds, of course; but they 
were the same variety of birds, the same colour, and 
my cock.birds were the biggest. The neighbour wanted 
to claim these larger birds, for his flock, comprised 
about ninety birds to mv fifty. T said, ‘‘ No! J think 
I can solve this matter,’’ so I sent my lad home asking 
his mother to come with the bucket of food, so we 
could ascertain which were our own birds, and which 
not. My birds had been fed by my wife; the neigh- 
bour’s by a man. . Now, as soon as my wife arrived 
she stoops down with the bucket in her accustomed 
manner, and all my birds left off fighting and come 
out away from the others, and so we separated them. 
The gentleman was surprised to see his own_ birds 
stand by themselves, like sheep separated from the 
goats. So what might. have been an unpleasant 
-matter was amicably settled. ay) < 
| Many people think turkeys can get enough food 
out on the stubbles. The better plan is to feed birds 
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well in the morning, a good soft meal; then they are 
fortified, like one who goes out after a good breakfast 
One who goes out without having this soon gets tired. 
After the birds have been out all day, on returning 
home, another good, rich meal. This enables the 
birds to thrive and develop into fine growing birds. 


Foxes AND PounTry RearEp Sipe sy SIpu. 


The next year I sent to that noted breeder, Mr. 
G. Harper, for one of his prize mammoth bronze cock 
birds. He sent me a very fine one. This enabled me 
to get a very fine stock of hen store-turkeys, as we were 
busy hatching and rearing the batch for this season. 
A vixen that had a litter of six cubs was found dead, 
evidently having been poisoned. Cecil, who was 
attending to the poultry, came running to me one day 
with something in his hands. As he drew near me 
I was surprised to find he had got three young foxes 
in each hand by their tails. He said, ‘“ What am I 
to do with these?’’ After he had told me where he 
got them from I said to him to go and place them 
in a big warren in the field near where he had picked 
them up. We then at once procured some moles, 
young rats, and young rabbits, and cut them open and 
pulled out their livers, so the young cubs could suck 
this off, and so we continued until they were grown 
a good size. After a time we used to miss the food 
out of the troughs that the turkeys were fed out of, 
and some time afterwards we found out that these 
cubs used to come and eat out of these at night. 

One day a neighbouring farmer came into my 
yard exclaiming, ‘‘Do you know there are three foxes 
up there with your poultry?’’ I laughed and said, 
*“'Yes, they are my watch dogs.”’ This man had not 
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heard | was rearing them by hand. How I found out the 
cubs ate this food was: I had told my son Cecil, if ever 
he heard the hens making a noise, to be sure to run 
at once and see what was wrong. He did hear them 
one day, and when he got there he saw one of these 
cubs put its nose under some six-foot wire netting that 
I had round, forming a yard wherein were a hundred 
and fifty fat chickens. Strange as it may seem, it is 
nevertheless true. The cub went straight to the 
trough and began licking the cooked food out oi it, 
that had been plaved there for the chickens. The 
chickens were standing round in a ring. 

The same year there were over a hundred turkeys 
reared; and, as Christmas drew near, | was asking Mr. 
Balderson if he could take this number, and he told 
me he was afraid to venture on so many; so I sought 
out another buyer, as they were prime, large birds. I 
considered I was entitled to a fair price for them, so 
after some trouble with one or two differént buyers I 
arranged for to deliver them to a farm alive, some 
eight miles distant. I did not like this, as turkeys 
are bad things to move alive, being so heavy. They 
are liable to get bruised or killed when they are of 
value; but fmally I did so for the price of 1/1 for 
cocks, 1/- for hen birds. After delivery of these the 
gentleman was very pleased, and, congratulating me 
when settling for them, said, “‘ If you have birds like 
that 1 can always do with them.’’ So the next year 
thinking there would be no difficulty in selling them, 
I reared about one hundred and fifty. Early in 
December I wrote telling the gentleman what I had 
got to offer him, and, remembering what he had said 
the previous year, I pushed these birds on for what 
they all were, worth. .Now, as turkeys get fat, they 
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also get very quarrelsome; and it is always the fattest 
bird that is beaten in a fight; the leaner bird can out- 
wind the fat one; so when the gentleman came to 
inspect the birds I had four of my best birds 
that had got very sore heads by having been fighting. 
Now the gentleman was in altogether a different frame 
of mind to-day from what he was when he paid me 
for the birds last year; and, as very many often do, 
could only talk about bad trade and low prices, etce., 
and that there was such an enormous lot of stuff about. 
and that he could not give me anything like what he 
did last year. I pointed out to him that he had been 
so satisfied with our deal of last year I had launched 
out to rear a bigger lot for him on the strength of 
what he had said. He then said that if ]-reared such 
birds it would be no trouble to sell them. I could 
not make any impression upon him, so I says, ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. , if that is the case and I cannot make a 
fair price, these are the last turkeys I shall try to rear 
for you or anyone else.”’ ‘“ Well,’’ he says, ‘‘ I can 
only give you 1/- for cocks and 9d. for hens.’’ I said, 
“Tt will not pay for food, and nothing at all for trouble 
of rearing.” Just at this moment a _ gentleman 


connected with our Hunt pulled up at the gate in front 
of us. ‘“‘ What a lovely lot of turkeys, Mr. Mead,’’ 
he says; “‘ can you sell me three to twelve pound hens, 
Lieper pounds 1 said, Yes, Sir.” .He -said, 
** Thank you; I will send you the address to send to.”’ 
So after the gentleman had gone the one trying to buy 
the flock says, ‘“‘ Don’t vou let him have the best hens.”’ 
T said, ‘‘ Leave that to me’’; so I agreed to 1/- 
and 9d. for hens. The wife said, ‘‘ If that’s to be the 
price for turkeys such as these it’s about time we 
stopped rearing them. Then something turned up to 
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alter the whole aspect; the gentleman, like a good many 
more, could not let well alone. As soon as he arrived 
at home he sat down and wrote me a letter wherein 
he said that: he was writing to warn me that if I 
delivered the gentleman three best- hen turkeys he 
should refuse to take the cock turkeys that had been 
fighting, even if I did get 3d. per lb. more for the birds. 
This was the chmax.° I at once sat down and wrote 
him that as he doubted my honesty in delivering the 
birds I should refuse his offer, and he must get his birds 
elsewhere. I then had my horse put into my trap and 
drove to Ongar Station, and as I was going up by train 
a gentleman I know from North Weald asked me how 
the turkey trade was. I told him “ Rotten.” JI 
showed him a list of the weights of my birds that I had 
in my pocket. He says, “ Do you go into Leadenhall 
Market, and you will have no difficulty in selling them 
there.’’ I did so, and as I was strolling through the 
Central Avenue a gentleman who had been‘out hunting 
round by. Waples Mill called out, “‘ What are you 
doing up here?” as he recognised me. I said “I 
am come to see what is the price of turkeys.’> He 
says, ‘It all depends what they are. Have you any?”’ 
I then showed him my list of weights and the number. 
He then said, ‘‘ It is a grand lot. I will give you 1/2 
per lb. for the cocks, and asthe hens are so good 1/1 
for them.’’ TI then asked him to send me hampers 
down to Ongar Station to pack them, in, and I agreed 
to deliver them to him on the date he fixed. Then I 
returned well pleased with my journey and its result. 
When I drove into my. yard.on my return home about 
4 p.m. I found the gentleman waiting at home for me 
After he received my letter that I had sent him direct 
to save time, he did not stop for the post, but came 
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over at once. — He says, “‘ I am sorry to receive your 
note. I suppose I must give you a bit more for your 
turkeys.”’ I says, ‘‘ No, sir; that’s the last time you 
will ever have the offer of any turkeys from me.’ I 
took your word last year as the word of a gentleman, 
and after what you said on Saturday last, at the time 
vou came to look at them, and then because I sold 
three hens at a higher price you wrote me that letter, 
that’s the last time we have dealings together. If you 
were prepared to give me 1/6 per Ib. I would not deal 
with you; in fact, I may tell you I have been to London 
to-day, and I have sold the lot at a much higher 
price than I asked you in the first place.’’ The next 
season I again bred a large number of birds, as I had 


this opening in London. At the same time a large 
private trade sprang up. I sold a large number of 


single birds, also several orders of 5, 10, and 20 birds. 
One order I supplied through a neighbour, he. taking 
2d. per lb. on each bird of 25 1bs. and all over. 
Eventually I got this order direct, then for some time 
J delivered birds into Breweries, and some of my finest 
birds went to Hertfordshire. As my lads grew up and 
{ kept taking more land, there was no one to protect 
the poultry from foxes, and I was unable to continue. 
Another thing, by the powers that be looking on 
the giving a present as a crime this old-fashioned 
custom of giving a present at Christmas was tabooed. 
Now owing to this it is a case of ‘‘ Every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindermost.’’ Formerly 
those giving these presents bought early, say October. 
Then the grower knew where his birds were going, and 
the price he would receive for them, and all parties 
were satisfied. Now they have to go into the market, 
into a ring, as it were, and our home-grown turkeys are 
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sold at all sorts of prices. Only those in the ring 
benefit by it. Every article that comes into the 
country, in my opinion, should be sold true to name, 
so that if the article can come in cheaply the public 
should benefit. The cold storage is a grand invention, 
and properly used should be a benefit to humanity at 
large; but I do not consider it fair to neither producers 
nor consumers that poultry should be brought up out 
of this storage to compete with young birds freshly 
killed. If there are people who like an article that has 
been chilled let them have it, but there are many who 
would rather have a home-grown bird freshly killed, 
could they be certain of obtaining it. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
1913. HorskEBREEDING—A STRANGE Case. 

As | have said in a previous chapter, I bred several 
young horses. | allowed several years to elapse before 
IT resumed. I had occasion to go to meet one of my 
neighbours one Sunday morning, and the veterinary 
surgeon, Major Mulvey, came in. The question of 
horse-breeding cropped up. My neighbour said to me, 
““ Why don’t you breed a thoroughbred, Mr. Mead ?”’ 
I replied, ** No, I don’t think I will; one has to keep 
them so long.’’ He says, “‘ You have a nice brood 
mare, and as the King’s premium horse, ‘ Stortford,’ 
will pass your farm weekly, it will cost you but very 
little.’’ I said, ““ When do nominations close?’’ He 
replied, ‘“‘ To-morrow morning, at 11 a.m.’’ I turns 
to Major Mulvey and asks him, “If I write an 
application will you hand it in to the Committee?’’ 
He replied, “* Yes.’’ I then wrote the application 
out, as there was no means of posting it. He handed 
it in to the Committee, and I was granted a free 
nomination for this brood mare for this season. 

Now, this mare had come from a_ well-known 
gentleman in the Chelmsford district, and when I 
bought her she was supposed to be in foal, but did not 
prove to be so. So when the season started the horse 
called at my farm. After several calls I said to the 
groom, ‘“* I bought this mare supposed to be in foal; 
it does not look to me as if it is any use to try her like 
this.’” He says, ‘‘ The season is not over yet; we 
ean try again.”’ I said, “‘ Yes, of course you can.”’ 
The next time he called was of service. Afterwards, 
before I left him, I said, ‘‘ What’s to-day?’ “‘ 29th 
of May,’ he said. I replied, “Yes. If this is 
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successful and a filly foal is born, the name is to be “ Oak 
Apple.’ But as your horse is a King’s Premium, 
if the foal is a colt it is to be called “ Royal Oak.’ ”’ 
The man laughed and said, “‘ All right.’”” He went 
away, and told nearly everyone he came into contact 
with that I had named a colt before it was born. He 
even went home to Elsenham Hall and told the owner 
of the sire; so I was chipped by different people asking 
me, ‘‘ How is ‘ Oak Apple ’?”’ Ireplied, “‘ Wait and 
see.’’ When the Essex hounds met at Waples Mill 
during the winter months some gentlemen said to my 
sons, ‘‘ Is this Mr. Mead’s mare?” They replied, 
“Yes.’’ ‘‘ She would make a nice brood mare,’’ 
several of them said. Then my sons told them she 
was believed to be in foal by “* Stortford,’’ and if so 
the foal was to be called “* Oak Apple.’’ 

1914. On May 6th my son who attended to the 
horses rapped at my window about 5 a.m. telling me 
Kitty had foaled a colt foal. I said, ‘‘ All right, ‘ Royal 
Oak,’ then.’’ I did not go to look at the foal myself, 
but went up to my other farm. Upon returning about 
il a.m. Major Mulvey, the vet., was in the yard 
in front of my house. Pointing over his shoulder, he 
says, ‘° What have you got in here?’ I replied, ~* Oh, 
that’s Royal Oak come to light.’’ ‘‘ Royal Oak,”’ 
hevsays; call it Unieorn.”’ 3 saaid) No. lm 
hlowed if I do; there has been so much chipping me. 
I will not alter its name.’’ The vet. then says, “‘ Have 
you not seen it?’’ JIreplied, ‘‘ No.”’ He then said, 
‘“ Go and look.’”’ I did so, and as I entered the yard 
the colt stood up, and I saw it had a wart, the 
size of a leather coat button, in the centre of its tore- 
head; so I calls out, ‘* Well, I named it © Royal Oak ’ 
at its inception; he has come with the name u)on 
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him. Now it’s to be called, ‘ Royal Oak Apple.’ ”’ 
This wart remained upon the colt until it shed its coat 
the following spring, when it rubbed it off. It was 
found and preserved in spirits of wine. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Farm Lire. 


As I have stated, I hired the land that was the 
portion that lay south of the glebe, Hornets Farm, the 
property of Dr. J. G. B. Gidley-Moore. For many 
years it had been neglected, and was in a very 
dilapidated state. As this was becoming vacant, and 
some more of my lads were coming ready for work, I 
hired this to enable them to work for a living. Now, 
there had been a serious attack on this farm of a skin- 
disease in horses. I did not find this out until after 
f took possession, so 1 made arrangements with the 
owner so that I was protected against undue removal 
or increased rent until I was repaid for my outlay. As 
this dreadful disease is so very difficult to get rid of, 
it was agreed that I should build a stable upon this 
farm upon a clean site, so that my young animals should 
not come into contact with this disease. “There was 
much heart-burning amongst neighbours at m 
foolishness in spending money upon other people’s 
property, but I must say I had faith enough in this 
gentleman to know he would deal fairly with me in 
this matter, which he did, as the following pages will 
show. 


WInDMILL Burnt Down. 


Another thing I mentioned earlier in these pages 
is this. When I came to Waples Mill there was a 
windmill that I had to take at valuation. This I used 
for a few years; then one day I was out away from 
home, leaving father driving it. A gale arose, and he 
asked my man to come and assist him to pull the 
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mill round. The man foolishly harnessed a horse to 
do what I could have done with one hand. The 
consequence was the wind veered round, as it did 
when White Roding mill was blown over some years 
before, as I have related, and the wind blew off one 
of the sails; so when I returned home I had this loss 
to meet. I could not say anything; poor old father 
was so upset, but 1 was glad he was not hurt.. And 
as tride was so black and bad I could not afford to 
have this repaired; so for some years it stood as a land- 
mark. In May, 1910, it was burnt down accidentally. 
[t occurred this way. J had had a stack of winter 
oats threshed by machine, and the wind was in the 
north, blowing a gale. After the machine had finished, 
as is customary, the driver raked out the fire-box 
tender before leaving, and omitted to quench the 
embers. The wind twisted and twirled the chaff and 
eavings on to the,embers, whereupon they blazed up. 
The fire spreading caught the straw stack, then the 
windmill, and the whole was burnt to the ground in 
half-an-hour. ‘his blessed thine I had kept insured 
for twenty odd years, but for the last two years had 
omitted to do so. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
PIGHONS. 


When I was a young man I was very fond of 
pigeons. When I was at High Easter mill I had some 
confined at home with my father and mother, also 
there were some at the mill. Now, time I had these | 
confined at home I discovered a trait about them 
that was not generally known at the time. One pair 
of pigeons will produce twelve or thirteen pairs of 
young in a year, if they are properly attended to and 
fed. After commencing to lay, as soon as the pair 
of eggs are laid, the birds both take turns to sit to 
incubate them; the hen bird does the sitting by night 
and the male bird most of the day. After the young 
are hatched the female bird after about ten or twelve 
days mates off again, and the male bird rears the 
young and also takes his turn sitting upon the new 
pair of eggs. So by the time the first pair of young 
ones can feed themselves the second lot are nearly 
ready to hatch. I pointed this out to the gentleman 
I was with at Springfield mill in 1882, and when I 
came to live here, I happened to say to the late tenant, 
‘TIT see you have a pigeon-cote; have you any 
pigeons?’’ He said, ‘‘ No, they have been tried, but 
they will not stop here.’”’ I said, ““I am fond of 
them; I will try and see if I can keep some.’’ So I 
had the birds brought down that I had left when I 
left home in 1880. These birds had never been 
liberated, so I had them shut in the cote for a week 
or two; then one nice fine morning I opened the loop. 
As soon as they came out, they made enormous long 
necks, and soaring up high in the air, away they went 
never deigning to take a look at the place. During this 
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year I bought several young pairs and _ reared 
them by hand, only for them to fly away as soon as 
they could. 1 bought about fifteen or sixteen pairs 
with the same result. The wife says, ‘* You surely 
are not going to be so foolish as to keep on like this, 
are you?”’ I said, “* Yes, I am not going to be beaten 
like this.’’ I then bought four birds, young ones; 
“fantail tumblers.’’ 1 put them into the same cote, 
after they could feed themselves; I only kept them 
thus a few days. These L could see plainly were home 
birds. I had by this time spent eighteen months 
trying to get the birds to look upon this as their home. 
‘I did not forget to call my wife’s attention to the fact 
that I had succeeded at last. After a time I noticed 
them building a nest each. After a few days I went 
to look, when to my amazement I found four eggs in 
both nests, so I came to the conclusion that these were 
four hen birds. I therefore knew if I wanted young 
birds I must substitute eggs for their own, so I went 
up to a neighbouring farm just over a mile away, where 
I knew my-pigeons had gone to that-I had lost. I 
pointed out how I had been trying for a long time to 
get birds to stop with me, and they had flew away, 
and that I had now got four hen birds that had laid 
a pair of eggs each, and I wanted to change these 
eggs for some fertile ones. The farmer was willing 
to sell me a pair of eggs, but his good lady would not 
let him. She says, ‘‘ If you take their eggs, perhaps 
our birds will fly away.’’ I said, “‘Madam, I can see 
seven or eight pairs of pigeons upon your shed that 
T bought and paid for, but as soon as I have let them 
out they have come up to you here. You would not 
like anyone to come and shoot them. I do not ask 
‘you to give me them; I am willing to pay you for 
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them.’’ But it was no good; so I then went a bit 
further on. On asking another gentleman if he would 
sell me a pair, he told me to go up into his pigeon cote 
and take any I could find. J went up into his cote 
and took two pairs, wrapping them up. I carried 
them home in my bosom and placed a pair under each 
pair of birds in place of the four they had laid. From 
these two pairs of eggs they hatched and reared one 
young one. This turned out to be a male bird. As 
soon as this was able to fly there was another male 
bird come and mated off with one of the fantails: 
then as soon as théir young came out, others kept 
coming; so my flock was growing. As the windmill 
was now out of work I brought this into play. 1 opened 
the windows at the top and the sides and resorted to 
stratagem. JI brought as much broken mirror as | 
could get, and I placed these so that when a bird 
entered it could see as many others as there were 
pieces of mirror. Then began the fun. The language 
of pigeons is rather peculiar. It may look to some 
rude, but the male bird is rather given to exaggeration. 
Upon seeing a strange bird he struts round, and then 
as he is strutting about lifting his head, he says. “‘ I 
am forty-two.’’ To this the female replies, ‘‘ What a 
One can see what a hubbub is made in a building 
when dozens of these are all talking together. Within 
six months after 1 got my birds to build in the old 
windmill [ believe every bird that I had lost returned 
to me here, and a good many brought a mate with 
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them. J then had another ruse, time this was pro- 
gressing. J secured a fine pair of homer pigeons. As 
fast as these reared me a pair of young ones I turned 
them out, and they crossed with those already that 
were flying about, so eventually I was able to sell 
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twenty to thirty dozen yearly to shooting clubs, and 
I have had as many as thirty birds return home safe, 
although they were sent twenty to thirty miles away. 
I am, and always have been, a believer in every 
man striving to leave the world a bit better than he 
found it. There are some who are willing to take, 
but very rarely give. Now in the matter of trees and 
fruit, if our forefathers had neglected to plant there 
would have been none for those who came after them. 
When I was a very small lad, when a child was given 
an apple, upon coming to the seed, he used to nip it 
between his thumb and finger and say, “‘ Pip pip, 
fly away, bring me an apple another day.’’ This was 
not meant to be an empty phrase, but a germ of truth 
to be acted on. Now everyone seems keen to destroy, 
regardless of the future and those who come after 
them; so in order to practise what I have preached, 
upon the site of the old windmill that was accidentally 
burnt down I have erected a building in its place, 
to put the corn in at harvest time, to lessen the cost 
of protecting it from the weather. At-the end of this 
T also built a place with three stories comprising two 
large bins, for corn to be placed in, when threshed, 
out of the weather; and there is a small mill fitted to 
enable corn to be ground for cattle on this farm. 
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CHAPTER XLX, 
BEE-KEEPING. 


These pages would not be complete unless I refer 
to two other subjects that have been so very near to 
my heart for a number of years. I do not hardly 
know how to, start. These are two things that are and 
always will be small holders’ sheet anchors. Both are 
very common, and many folk think they know all there 
is to know, but in practice a large number of them 
fail. I will deal first with the one I was in first, that 
1 alluded to in former pages—bee-keeping. In a 
district where there are flocks of sheep kept so that 
there is plenty of Dutch clover and other such nectar- 
yielding plants, bees are very profitable. I can only 
slightly touch upon it. When I was a lad of eight my 
father used to keep a few hives of bees. I remember 
we had been out one Sunday, and there had been one 
of the hives that had swarmed four or five days in 
succession, only to go back into the parent hive. 
Father and mother could not find out the cause. I 
kept going to look; and mother said to me, “* You must 
not keep going to them like that; we shall never do 
any good with them if you do.’’ So when father and 
I returned home on this Sunday night, mother says to 
father, ‘‘ Those blamed bees have come out again to- 
day; they stopped out about two hours, and most of 
them have gone back again.’’ Before father could 
reply, I ran down the garden to where the bees had 
settled. I saw a small cluster of bees, about a quarter- 
pint of them. I took a small twig and parted the 
bees, and there found the queen bee. I took her in 
my hand and ran indoors to show her to father. Now 
this queen had such very short wings that she was 
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unable to fly but a few feet, and the reason why 
these bees had gone back daily was the queen had 
never been put into the hive with the swarm. So, as 
she could not get to the swarm, she had erawled back 
to the parent hive. I placed the queen in the hive 
with the few bees I have mentioned, and the hive 
grew and prospered, but was not strong enough to 
winter, so was united later to another one. I give it 
as my, private opinion that’ one of the causes of the 
disease known as Isle of Wight disease or dysentéry is 
mostly caused*by bees gathering from fruit trees that 
have been sprayed by disinfectants. 

Bees can be kept as a hobby, but they can’ also 
be kept at a profit. They can also be prevented from 
swarming, but it is advisable to allow them to swarm. 
By this means one can know the age of the queen. I 
was at a dinner some 40 years ago, and a gentleman 
who knew I was interested in bees, asked me, “‘ How 
do you value bees, Mr. Mead?’’~ I replied, “ The 
same as you do a horse.’ | He replied, ‘‘: Nonsense !”’ 
I-then said, ‘‘ The average age of a bee is six weeks, 
according to the work done or the period of year hatched 
in. If a bee is hatched in autumn it hibernates 
through the winter months, but if the bee is hatched 
in spring and goes ‘on to work. As they die, the queen 
bee, being the only bee that lays the eggs, lives two 
to three years; therefore the one that matters most 
is the queen. She is able to lay up to two thousand 
eggs daily, and as: the food begins to come into 
the hive she commences to lay to produce the family 
of workers, that comprise a strong hive of bees. This 
is why a wise,apiarist commences to feed his bees with 
candy eake in early spring, so when the: glut of 
honey comes he has the workers ready to bring in the 
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nectar. Often one finds the hive crowded before this 
comes to pass, and the hive has become so crowded 
that a swarm comes out; thereby they lose that batch 
of honey they were hoping for. There are two or three 
ways of checkmating this: one is cutting out queen 
cells; another is putting on more supers; another is 
allowing them to swarm, removing the queen from the 
swarm and returning her to the parent hive. If this 
ig a queen two years old this is the plan I recommend, 
but if a previous year’s queen allow her to remain, for 
in twenty-one days’ time this swarm is worth more 
than the parent stock, and the bees, being keen on 
working, will gather more honey in a week than other 
old hives in a fortnight. When one gets an early 
swarm working as I state, by using what is known as 
the doubling system, that is, one crate of sections over 
the others, a very large quantity of honey can be 
produced in such locality as is suitable; but this is 
where a great number of beekeepers fail.. If one has 
a hive, and it has yielded a large amount of honey, it 
does not follow that there is sufficient food in what is 
called the brood chamber, the part of the hive wherein 
the queen bee is confined, by the exeluder, which keeps 
her out of both the shallow frames or sections. As I 
say, this poor old queen has been doing her bit, laying 
an enormous number of eggs, and there has been a 
great supply of honey gathered by her workers, and 
very many have neglected to see that sufficient is left 
in the hive to carry them over until next season; for 
there cannot be brood and honey in this chamber,but in 
a small ring along the top of frames and ends and sides. 
This is the reason numbers of hives dwindle away. If 
a queen bee dies in the spring months, and there are 
eggs three days old or under, the workers can take an 
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egg and build a royal cell, and produce a queen. But 
this must be early in the vear to be of any benefit; 
for the queen bee is dependent upon the drone for 
fertilisation. If there are no drones about, the hive 
dies out for want of young bees and if the queen bee 
should die in the autumn months the hive will be found 
empty of bees in the following spring, although it may 
contain a large quantity of honey. When persons 
wishihg to reduce the number of hives in autumn 
remove the queen not wanted, they must sprinkle the 
bees with a fair solution of peppermint made warm in 
syrup, then unite, as this makes them all friendly, and 
they clean each other. If this is not done they fight, 
and kill each other. When they are settled down, 
feed until the hive is filled. Cover up to keep warm. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
PouttRy KEEPING. 


In this case, as with the former one on bee-keeping, 
I can only touch on the fringe of the subject. This 
subject is a kindred subject with the former. Why I 
continue it is because the two subjects can be worked 
together; the former fits in well with the latter. <A 
man or woman that is handy with a saw and hammer, 
ean by their own efforts make a good many things that 
are useful. Now, to start poultry keeping is like all 
other business. One'must decide what is the object, 
whether for a hobby regardless of cost, or whether it 
is for profit and a living. If one is satisfied to see a 
few fowls roaming about the place and does not want 
them to lay an egg or hatch a chick, then it is not 


much to look for. But when one hopes to produce 
eges and chickens for the markets, then it becomes a 
serious problem. I do not write anything here and 


claim it to be infallible, but I do say, as far as my 
experience goes, it pays to give minute details careful 
consideration. If I were asked to give in a sentence 
things necessary for success in poultry, I should say 
three things—vegetables, meat, corn. This is the key 
to success, the proper blending of these, together with 
what I consider the elixir of health. Cleanliness is 
next to godliness. Many a poultry-keeper would look 
aghast if one suggested he should keep no more than 
nature put upon an acre of land. People expect birds to 
succeed, crowded, say, 200 birds on a few square rods, 
whereas there are in nature’s scheme not a tithe of 
these. So one may see, if one puts the big number 
together, one should try and counteract the wrong he is 
doing by providing means to do so. There 1s a reason 
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for everything that happens. — If one wishes to produce 
poultry at all times of the year, one must have some- 
thing other than natural methods. We are told that 
in the spring everything turns to love. Well, there 
are three other periods to consider as well—summer, 
autumn, and winter. People must remember nature 
will not be foreed; she will only be led. Poultry do 
not lay eggs simply to please their owners, nor can 
they be made to ineubate chickens unless natural 
feelings prompt them. One thing poultry-keepers can 
do. Ey judicious management and treatment they 
can make poultry succeed, by feeding them on suitable 
they can induce poultry, by feeding them on suitable 
properties, such properties as nature has given for the 


purpose. If these are given it assists nature to 
produce where under other conditions there would be 
nothing. I spoke in another case how pigeons ean by 


feeding be induced to produce all the year round. Now, 
in the ordinary course two lots would be about the limit 
in their wild state. All wild birds produce their 
young when food is plentiful. It is not good policy 
tc buy a lot of things unless one has the money 
to pay for them, so it is natural only to 
encourage increases if there is food for them. 
Now as both eggs and chickens are in request at 
all periods of the year, is is advisable to produce in 
such a way as to enable one to supply them. By the 
use of modern methods this is perfectly simple. By 
eareful feeding and proper housing young poultry can 
be got along so as eggs can-be had at all times of the 
year. When one has the eggs, as long as the birds 
have been mated, then by use of incubators hens can 
be kept at more important work than on a nest; for, 
as is sometimes the case, for five weeks a hen often- 
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times lays a batch of twelve to sixteen eggs. As these 
eggs are generally collected by the owner daily (or 
should be) the hen, after finishing her batch of eggs 
is sometimes allowed to waste a week of two before 
the owner decides if he will place eggs under her or 
not. This is waste of time. I prefer, when I find a 
hen on a nest, and she shows signs of broodiness, to 
take her off, put her in a coop, give her a good feed of 
rich food, and keep her confined there for three days, 
when numbers of times in about a week she will com- 
mence to lay the next batch of eggs. Some folks shut 
the poor creatures up and starve them for a week, 
thinking to punish them. I believe in kindness rather 
than other methods. 

Now, if one has two or three hundred birds it is 
not difficult to see what a difference there is in the 
two ways of management. <A poultry-keeper with a 
hundred birds with modern appliances can, by the 
methods I suggest, produce more eggs and chickens 
yearly than another would, although he might have 
three hundred head; the only difference in the two 
would be that the one had kept his hens on the lay 
would use his birds up as far as egg production in the 
first year. But then if he saved his first pullets he 
would be in a better position than the other. I recom- 
mend to separate cockerels from pullets as early as 
possible. I used to sell them off and keep all pullets 
to obtain eggs, for a pullet that has laid a hundred 
and fifty eggs is worth just as much to kill as if she 
had laid none. Its only the most fastidious that do 
not like as much fat; the only difference is there is 
more fat because the birds then would not be eighteen 
months old. It is a waste to kill off pullets that 
would lay such a quantity of eggs in so short a time. 
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Now I will put on record how I discovered this habit 
of birds and why some lay more eggs in a short time 
than others. We had been pestered with moor hens 
round my house, so I had the eggs they laid in their 
nests taken away as the birds became broody. She 
at once would build another nest and lay another batch 
of eggs. The same thing was done until there had 
been six or seven batches of eggs taken; each’ batch 
was Smaller in number. The same applied to the 
blackbird; if the blackbird hatches off her first batch 
of eggs and rears the young ones she very rarely 
troubles to build another nest that season. This very 
plainly showed me the way to successfully manage to 
get the most out of my poultry. The same applies to 
the house-sparrow, which shows there is a fund that 
if called upon and if necessary can be utilised. 

Now I will give a few impressions on the 
keeping and rearing of ducks. Many would 
smile if one spoke of drowning a _ duck, for 
many think a duck is only at home on the water. Now 
to successfully rear ducks for the table they should 
never know what it is to swim. ‘The stock birds 
require a pool to swim in, but must be shut up at night, 
or their eggs will be lost. When the young 
ducklings are hatched they require to be kept in a 
warm, dry place, and with only a very small quantity 
of water. The food given them should be crumbly, 
mixed fairly dry. A little of this sprinkled over them, 
the portions that fall on their backs tempts them to 
start eating. After two or three days they are able 
to eat food mixed more moist. Not too much meat 
meal must be given until they are a fortnight old. 
Then green vegetable matter well boiled and mixed 
with the meal. In the boiling of the vegetable matter 
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the strength goes out of the meat into the vegetables, 
thus assisting the bird to assimilate its food. I have 
reared hundreds of ducklings ready for killing in seven 
weeks, if they are not pushed on, so as to enable them 
to be ready for killing by this time. The birds begin 
to change from the period when they are covered with 
down to the coming of the stumps of the feathers. 
When birds are- growing feathers they do not put much 
meat on. I ’spoke just now about drowning ducks. 
One season I had a-flock of over a hundred ducklings, 
and as. the wéather was wet the yard where they 
werepenned in got-rather dirty, so my son thought 
he would ‘drive them into the mill-pool so they could 
clean ‘themselves. - He opened the gate and quietly 
drove 'them into the water. I happened to come home 
in time, or the greater portion of them would have been 
drowned. I never allow -young ducklings that are 
to: be lalled early to have enough water to swim in. 
The plan I like best is, sink some shallow pan or vessel 
in the:ground level to the: surface, put in some loose 
rubble and sand containing some flint grit; and if a 
small quantity of water can just drip upon this it is 
quite enough. They can be reared much more 
profitably and successfully than if allowed to have 
larger run and get accustomed to the water. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


I will now give a brief outline of the work that has 
been undertaken during my residence here. I stated 
the condition of this farm, but I omitted to state that 
not only was the land in a foul, dirty condition, but 
the sides of the fields were ringed in with high banks 
It is,customary on a farm every few years to scour 
out the ditches to allow the surface water free passage 
from the drains that are placed in the soil to carry 
off the rainwater that falls upon the land. Now to 
many farmers, when a ditch has been scoured out, the 
soil has a certain value as manure, and this is spread 
out on the surface of part of the field; but in this case 
those who had the management of this farm, although 
they had scoured out the ditches, had left this soil 
lying as a high bank round each field, so the hedges 
and weeds grew luxuriantly on this, and were a source 
of annoyance to anyone trying to clean the field. Tho 
young wood of the hedges also would sprout up through 
this, and so the sides »f the fields were very 
untidy. Now this is a great waste of land, for in the 
measurements of a farm this all has to be rented 
This job of taking off these banks was a long, tedious 
one, and also a great expense — 

Every one of the different holdings I have taken 
was in a similar state, so if one was able to get round 
one field in a season it was considered a fair task 
Then there are extra drains to be put into fields where 
old ones are worn out or broken in. Draining is one . 
of the most important things to be attended to on a 
farm. It is impossible to grow a good crop upon a 
farm that is waterlogged. The land is sour, cold, and 
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unproductive, and not often will it respond to any 
- manure that may be applied to it. 

The farm, Hornets, which I last took, was in a 
very dilapidated state. Buildings of no value upon it, 
everything in a forlorn state. During the past nine 
years I have put in the greater part of my spare time 
to bring this into a more creditable condition. As ] 
stated, I built a stable upon it, renovated a shed, and 
built several others, including a cattle-shed. — I built 
 manure-shed with a loft over it, also two large eart- 
sheds for implements. These are necessary because 
implements cost money, and if these.stand out in all 
weathers they deteriorate more than they do in use 
_Lalso built a Dutch barn to hold ferty acres of produce, 
and also-a granary or corn store. This was a very big 
undertaking, and one now wonders how the work was 
-earried on. on the farm before these improvements were 
done. Then cleaning the land; this had all: been 
fallowed, some twice, different fields in different years. 
Several of the fields I was fortunate enough to get 
ploughed up, and to get the weed-seeds. to germinate. 
One cannot kill weeds until they start to grow. Some 
seeds lie dormant in the soil for years, and although 
the field may look clean to the eye, as soon as the crop 
sown begins to grow, up come these weeds, and, as 
these ripen very early, most of the seed falls upon the 
eround, to be a source of trouble at some other time. 
When one is fortunate enough to get these to germinate 
on a fallow it is an easy task to get rid of them if the 
weather is right. 

Work done well at the right time always pays, and 
one of the pleasures of fe is to work as if each thing 
is the most important thing at the time that needs 
doing. _A busy person is very often a happy person. 


Auruor, 1928. 
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 Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 


¢ 2d 
might. This is an old proverb, and one who does 
this has very rarely time to be unhappy. A farmer’s 
life is one of continual plodding. One never knows 


what will be the result of one’s labour; so we sow in 
faith and reap in hope. It is like the spring. Often 
there are hundreds of changes that no one can foresee, 
and when the autumn arrives many of the castles we 
have built turn out very different from what we 
anticipated. 

I have written the foregoing pages for the sole 
purpose of stimulating and encouraging anyone who 
cares to read them. I have not written it in praise of 
self; I have only been the channel for these events to 
occur. We are told in the good old Book, “‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
in the land which thy Lord thy God giveth thee.’’ 
Now, in the eighties, time I was working at Springfield 
mill, as I have herein related, some young men of 
my acquaintance left Chelmsford for South Africa, and 
they very much wanted me to join them. I was offered 
a very good post over there, but I told them that I 
could not decide until I had consulted my parents, 
whom I considered I owed a duty to. I shall never 
forget my father when I spoke to him about this. He 
said, ‘‘ Isaac, pray do not think of going so far away. 
Promise me you will not, as it will break my heart. I 
want you to see that neither me nor your mother, who 
is younger than myself, come to want.’’ I pointed 
out to him that I might be more able to help if I went, 
but I could not induce him to see it in a different light, 
so I declined the offer. 

I consider it is the duty of children to protect their 
parents in their old age, those who cared for them 
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when they were. in a helpless state. Good parents 
often deny themselves for the sake of their child, and 
very rarely children brought up under these conditions 
turn their backs upon them. 

In the preceding chapters I have given pictures 
amongst other things of pigeons. Now I have one more 
picture I will give. There are some places people 
have tried to keep them, and perhaps they may induce 
them to stay, but these pigeons act exactly like some 
of the parents of human beings. As soon as the young 
pigeons can fly and get about the old birds chase them 
about. and drive them away. Although there is room 
for them, the old birds want the whole place to them- 
selves. The same with some parents; as soon as the 
ehild leaves’ school, even if they are placed so they 
eould be trained for their good, they are sent out’ into 
the world .to mix with all sorts and conditions of men 
without anyone to watch over them for their good. 
Sometimes it is for their good to mix with others, but 
sometimes’ it leads to a very different state: . These 
few years are full of great: possibilities both for good and 
evil, and to have a family is a great. responsibility. 
‘ Train up a child in the way it should go; and when 
he is-old he will not depart from it.’’ But if parents 
treat their children -so that they never have any faith 
in them and cannot trust them, one can see. they are 
as it were at the parting of the ways, and _ the -older 
they grow the wider they are apart... One often sees 
such families... Perhaps it is a family in some business.- 
The parents plod, and if successful may. save-a_ bit. 
But what good is: this to those who may afterwards 
inherit it? If they had remained at home and helped 
to make it they would know the-struggles. and trials 
that had to:-be encountered.before success was attained. 
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These are a few of the thoughts that have been upper- 
most in my mind all my life; and when I wished to 
start in a business for myself, it was with this one 
resolution, that if I had a family, if they were, as I 
anticipated they would be, all of one mind to pull 
together, we should work to build up an honest 
livelihood. I have said before, it is not the possession 
of a large amount of money that brings happiness and 
contentment. I have known hundreds of times when 
I have spent my last penny, but I have never been cast 
down or despaired. As long as one can get enough 
to pay one’s dues, one must still keep pressing on, for 
one cannot stand still. My one idea has been that 
by pooling your resources together, at some future 
time you may be enabled to escape a few of the 
difficulties that I have had to contend with in my 
career. For to do this successfully one must always 
follow the golden rule, to do to others as one would 
be done by. Now in dealing one with another why 
is it always considered smart to best another? It must 
be a very big deal if one is to gain a living by it. 
Remember, our life is made up by different deals. The 
one who is bested generally tries to get his bit back in 
the next deal. I know well that one cannot put this 
trust in all men, but they can do this, only deal with 
those who will deal fair. This is the key to success, 
confidence in one another, and this can only be had if 
one follows the straight path. A fair price for what 
one has to sell, a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage. 

Any article that one may require should be sold so 
us to enable those whose living depends upon either 
manufacturer or cultivation of the soil to be in a 
position to pay the fair day’s wage. The Government 
of the day should so legislate as to.put a uniform price 
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upon as many articles as possible that are necessary 
for the well-being of the masses, whether they reside 
in country or towns. © Traders should be satisfied with 
a fair percentage, and not, as at present, be able to 
charge according to the needs of the district they may 
live in and people’s ability to pay. Often the poorer 
the district the higher the prices are. 
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The Author's reason for no word on Cover 
of Book:—“ The value of an oyster is the 


inside,’ —the same applies to this Book. 


